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Phidias’s Rival 

Sir Charles Walston (Waldstein), one 
of the world’s greatest authorities on class- 
ical archeology, has just written a book 
entitled “Alcamenes and the Establishment 
of the Classical Type in Greek Art,” pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University Press. 
The book tends to place Alcamenes on the 
pinnacle where he was set by his contemp- 
oraries, who regarded him as Phidias’ rival. 

“Few great artists have disappeared from 
view so completely as Alcamenes, whom 
ancient writers describe as second only to 
Phidias among the sculptors of the great 
age of Greece,” says the Illustrated Lon- 
don News. “We possess two copies of a 
head from his hand, and descriptions of 
others of his works, which are said to have 
been renowned for delicacy of detail and 
finish. One author, Pausanias, tells us that 
the sculptures of the west pediment of the 
Temple of Zeus at Olympia were by him; 
but the accuracy of this statement has been 
much doubted, as large remains of these 
sculptures were found during the excava- 
tion of Olympia fifty years ago, and proved 
very different in style from what was an- 
ticipated of Alcamenes—earlier and less ad- 
vanced, and remarkable for vigor rather 
than for delicacy. Sir Charles Walston be- 
lieves the statement of Pausanias to be 
correct; and, taking the Olympia sculp- 
tures as works of Alcamenes, he attributes 
to that artist not only a series of other 
statues in various museums, but also the 
honor of having first introduced the ‘class- 
ical’ type of face and features into art.” 

The Lapith Maiden, reproduced below, 
is one of the works from the west pedi- 
ment at Olympia, showing the beginning 
of the classical face. The author attributes 
to Alcamenes, on the strength of this ped- 
iment, a group of other works, including the 
Herakles in Boston, which has been widely 
regarded as a work of Myron; the Vatican 
Disk-Thrower, the Apollo of Cassel, long 
regarded as Myron’s; the Lemnian Athena, 
ascribed to Phidias, and the bronze boy 


y 


A Lapith Maiden, by Alcamenes. 








Be a Varrder Weyden 





Museum Panel May | 





“Mater Dolorosa,’ Wood Panel of the XVth Century. 


recently excavated at Pompeii, which was 
reproduced in the last number of THE 
Art DicEst. 


New York Art Council 

The Arts Council of New York City 
has just been incorporated, according to the 
Herald Tribune, to “correlate the activities 
of the arts of design, drama and music 
and further their interests in practical 
ways.” John G. Agar was elected presi- 
dent and Miss Florence Levy secretary. 

The council is the outgrowth of an inves- 
tigation made by committees appointed last 
spring by the National Academy of Design 





‘and the Architectural League of New York 


Its aim is to serve as a clearing house 
through which it will be possible to secure 
and provide accurate information regarding 
opportunities in all the arts and to furnish 
scientific vocational guidance for students. 
Another activity will be to encourage com- 
munity art groups. 

The council will develop its work through 
the three groups of design, drama and 
music, each with a paid director. Art ex- 
hibitions will be organized. 


The Musée Jacquemart-André in Paris 
has recently been most fortunate in acquir- 
ing a “Mater Dolorosa,” which M. Andre 
Dezarrois, in Le Figaro Artistique, describes 
as “painted in oil on a panel of wood of 
which we do not know the kind, measuring 
14% inches in height by 13 inches in width. 
... The head is of natural size; the back- 
ground of gold with engine-turnings. The 
range of colors goes from that gold to the 
red of the garment, the ivory of the linen, 
with a highlight of green in a fold of cloth.” 

The photographic reproduction shows “the 
beauty of expression of a countenance care- 
fully but firmly drawn, its oval perfect, the 
nose rectilinear, long and refined, the line 
of the eyebrows well arched, the eyes gray 
and clear bordered with red, done with such 
distinction, eyes full of all the tenderness 
necessary to save a world, and from which 
are bashfully sliding four tears, large and 
full of light, which could not be held back, 
in spite of the prayer of which the joined 
hands, delicate and long, are testimony.” 

It is uncertain who painted this work. 
M. Dezarrois joins with M. Paul Fierens 
in believing that it was done by Roger 
van der Weyden., — 
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“Rue Rockefeller!” 


A very famous French painter has had 
his street taken away from him, and it 
has been bestowed upon an American pa- 
tron of the arts. The Rue du Peintre Le- 
brun in Versailles has become the Rue 
Rockefeller. Mr. Rockefeller, it might be 
expected, is to be congratulated for this 
conquest, because Charles Lebrun (1619- 
1690) is a very great figure in the history 
of art. He and his friend, the great min- 
ister Colbert, founded the Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture (1648) and the 
Academy of France at Rome (1666), and, 
what is more to his renown, the institution 
of the Gobelins. “Commanding the indus- 
trial arts through the Gobelins—of which 
he was director—,” says the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, “and the whole art world 
through the Academy—in which he suc- 
cessively held every post—Lebrun imprinted 
his own character on all that was produced 
in France during his lifetime, and gave a 
direction to the national tendencies which 
endured after his death.” 

Great is America! The pompous repre- 
sentative of the grandeur of the Grand 
Monarque gives way to the exemplar of 
American industrialism. This giving way 
is an unfortunate thing, however, because 
John D. Rockefeller, who has used his 
millions for the people’s good, does not 
deserve this child’s play in giving honors; 
he is entitled to something far greater. 
France, for what he has done to restore 
her ancient art, should hold him up to honor, 
not to ridicule by giving him Charles Le- 
brun’s street. The greatest recognition it 
could give to John D. Rockefeller would 
be to start some movement for popular ed- 
ucation or for the people’s good in any line 
of endeavor, and give it the name of Rock- 
efeller. 

This grand old American (THe Art Dr- 
GEST now speaks 100 years ahead of time) 
is now nearing his grave, but, unlike certain 
other “billionaires,” he has wisely used his 
inevitable wealth. The word “inevitable” 
has to be employed, because somebody had 
to be the American Rockefeller, and how 
fortunate was America that “Rockefeller” 
turned out to be that immortal character 
ROCKEFELLER (Tue Dicest is sstill 
speaking 100 years ahead of its time) ! 

The “rue Rockefeller” was bestowed up- 
on “John D.” because he gave $1,000,000 
for the repair and upkeep of Versailles, 
Fountainbleau, and the Cathedral of Rheims. 
He gave this sum in 1924, on his visit to 
France after an absence of seventeen years. 
This “million” came from the pockets of 
the consumers of Standard Oil. They 
ought to be glad that this money out of 
their pockets was put to so good a use. 

Because of this million, wonders have 
been accomplished at Versailles. Readers 
of Tue Art Dicest will derive pleasure 
from the following quotation from the Lon- 
don Times concerning the restoration of 
the Grand Trianon: 

“The famous vieux rose of its marble 
was endeared to many by the verses of 
Henri de Regnier and Albert Samain, and 
when the plan conceived by the architect 
in charge, M. Patrice Bonnet, was bruited 
abroad a quiver of agitation ran through 
the literary and artistic world. But M. 
Bonnet carried the day, and the result amply 
justifies his initiative. The Trianon, he 
reasoned rightly, was built as a frivolous 
contrast to, almost as a relief from the 
sober stateliness of the vast chateau itself; 











if proof be needed, there was the existence 
of the original Trianon previous to the one 
still standing, faced entirely with the blue 
and white porcelain of Delft, constructed 
in 1662 for a pavillon a prendre des colla- 
tions. In other words, he argued, this poly- 
chrome fantasy, instead of being lost ia 
its age-long dream of half-tones, ought to 
be restored to its pristine gaiety. What 
was more, when the marble had been cleaned 
and its warmer red restored to it, it was 
found that the vieil or of the stone which 
was supposed to offer contrast to the vicux 
rose—a contrast greatly lessened by the pas- 
sage of time—was the effect of a color 
spread on under King Louis Philippe; and 
what we see now is the real stone of a 
more authentic and more honest mellowness 
and a marble rosier by the juxtaposition, 
resembling more the original slabs brought 
from the quarries of Southern France.” 





Vast London Project 


A scheme to establish in London a Brit- 
ish Empire Academy will be launched at 
a public meeting which Lord Howard de 
Walden is to call, says the Daily Mail. 

The proposal is to build a permanent 
palace of arts, where the talents of artists 
of Great Britain and the Dominions can 
be displayed, on the Thames Embankment 
in Grosvenor-road, Westminster, and £1,000,- 
000 will be required for the project. Temp- 
orary premises are already available. 

It is hoped to provide adequate exhibi- 
tion space for painters and sculptors, and 
also galleries, and a theatre and concert 
hall large enough to enable modern com- 
posers, musicians, and dramatists to display 
their talents. 

The provisional committee, of which 
Lord Howard de Walden is chairman, 
point out that every year 14,000 works of 
art have to be rejected by the Royal Acad- 
emy owing to lack of space. 





Some Staggering Figures 


The following from the Boston Tran- 
script is reproduced by the editor of THE 
Art Dicest without comment—for how 
can anyone knocked breathless have any- 
thing to say? 

“One person in every seventy-five in the 
United States is an artist, according to a 
recent announcement of the Associated 
Dealers in American Pictures. The 1,- 
500,000 artists of this country made direct 
sales of their work to the amount of 
$500,000,000 during the year, is the opinion 
of the association. Another $500,000,000 
worth of paintings and other work by 
American artists was sold by art dealers, 
thus placing the production and sale of 
American art among the Nation’s billion- 
dollar businesses.” 





27 Paintings Shown, 29 Sold 


In the exhibition of paintings by Edward 
Bruce held in December in the. New Gallery, 
New York, twenty-nine of the twenty-seven 
pictures shown were sold! This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that two more 
canvases were put on exhibition after two 
paintings had been delivered to purchasers. 
Last season, at Mr. Bruce’s first exhibition 
in New York, at the Scott & Fowles Gal- 
leries, all but four works were sold, so 
that the New Gallery's display made a 
record, not only in number but financially, 
Mr. Bruce’s prices having increased, the 
paintings being sold from $400 to $2,500. 












Too Modern 


Charles Sims has resigned as keeper of 
the Royal Academy Schools, in London, 
and the English papers assert it was be- 
cause of his too liberal views on the subject 
of modernism. George Clausen has suc- 
ceeded him as head of London’s great art 
school. Ostensibly Mr. Sims resigned be- 
cause he had held a successful exhibition 
of his portraits at Knoedler’s, in New York, 
and was overwhelmed with commissions, but 
the Daily Mail says: 

“Tt is generally known that Mr. Sims 
held very catholic and broad views about 
modern art—views which cannot have met 
with the: approval of some of the more 
reactionary members of the Royal Acad- 
emy. His influence upon the students tended 
in the direction of freedom. His prolonged 
absence may be held responsible for this 
freedom having degenerated into licence. 

“The exhibition of students’ works at 
Burlington House must have come as a se- 
vere shock upon the conservative faction 
of the Royal Academy. Hardly any of the 
works showed the slightest trace of aca- 
demic discipline, and no one will blame the 
president, Sir Frank Dicksee, for exhorting 
the students to try to paint what they see 
so that they may learn to paint what they 
feel. 

“It is unfortunate that thus the champion 
of progress and vitality in art has placed 
a formidable weapon in the hands of the 
die-hards. However, Mr. Clausen may be 
trusted to steer a middle course, to bring 
the rebellious students back to wholesome 
discipline, and to restore harmony where 
there has been dissension.” 





A Tale of Two Cities 


“H. K. F.” writing in the Baltimore Sun 
analyzes THe Art Dicest’s “Great Cal- 
endar of American Exhibitions” and scolds 
his city because, with a population equal 
to Boston’s, it schedules only six exhibi- 
tions for the rest of the season while Bos- 
ton announces thirty-six. He says: 

“In England, as Roger Fry has pointed 
out, interest in literature is so marked that 
other arts suffer in consequence. This is 
especially so in the case of music. The 
musical profession is a disheartening one 
in England, as Sir Thomas Beecham and 
others have found to their cost. In Balti- 
more, interest in music almost eclipses in- 
terest in art. Every fifth person in this 
city appears to be a musician. If every one 
thousand and fifth is more than placidly 
interested in painting or drawing it is snr- 
prising.” 

However, “H. K. F.” draws a bit of com- 
fort from the reflection that possibly Boston 
is not so superior after all and that maybe 
as many persons visit Baltimore’s six exhi- 
bitions as see Boston’s thirty-six. “From 
all that can be told,” he observes, “the 
sole customer in the multitudinous Boston 
galleries is the critic of the Boston Tran- 
script. The cultured Bostonians feel sat- 
isfied if they have read what he has to 
say and possibly memorized a phrase or 
two for quotation in letters to the prov- 
inces.” 





No Change Since Reynolds’ Day 

“There is no expedient to which a man 
will not resort to evade the real labor of 
thinking,” is the way Grand Central Art 
Notes quotes Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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Forgeries 


The widow of George Inness, Jr., through 
her lawyer, has sent a letter to art critics 
asking advice as to the protection of the 
work of an artist from faking fifty years 
after his death. It is supposed that the 
almost constant appearance of spurious 
works purporting to be landscapes by his 
father caused much perturbation to George 
Inness, Jr., in the last years of his life, 
and aroused the fear that his own paintings, 
which in many ways resemble those of 
his illustrious sire, might be “made over” 
into “George Innesses.” 

This request from the widow of George 
Inness, Jr., has caused Emily Grant Hutch- 
ings to write as follows in the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat: 

“After the death of George Inness, 
loosely painted landscapes came forth from 
every attic. Some of them were signed, 
others had letters attached, attesting their 
genuineness. It so happened that Inness 
left many unfinished works, and very many 
that were unsigned. He wrote a good 
many letters, any one of which an un- 
scrupulous dealer might attach to the back 
of a canvas. Already the picture-faking 
business had been carried to an exact sci- 
ence. Clever artists, without sufficient char- 
acter or originality to make reputations for 
themselves, studied the brush work and 
color arrangements of the master. painters, 
made exact copies of the pictures to which 
they had ready access, and so trained them- 
selves in a purely imitative technique that 
they could turn out fairly convincing. ‘origi- 
nals’ by the dead-and-gone master. 

“Tt happened in the case of Corot, whose 
tricks of the brush are easy to imitate. 
To the layman, that brush stroke is the dis- 
tinguishing mark. In a ‘Corot landscape 
with trees it is so obvious that it veils the 
other and more subtle distinctions of brush 
work in the figures, the painting of dis- 
tance and especially those elusive blendings 
of pigment by means of which a painted 
landscape is enveloped in atmosphere. 

“We have in mind an alleged Corot land- 
scape in the possession of a New York 
bank president. He had gone three times 
to Boston to buy a Corot for his private 
collection, from Robert Vose, whose father 
introduced this most charming of the Bar- 
bizon painters to the American picture-buy- 
ing public. All the Corot canvases in Mr. 
Vose’s possession were prohibitive in price 
—to a New Yorker who knew where he 
could get one very much cheaper! When 
he found that the Boston dealer was ob- 
durate, that he would not shade the price 
for the sake of a cash sale, he went back 
home and bought a landscape that to his 
eyes looked ‘just as good.’ 

“One evening he invited a group of 
friends, and he asked Charles M. Kurtz 
to give them the benefit of his critical 
knowledge in an analytical talk on the 
whole art collection. There were fine 
things in the drawing room «nd library, 
and the art critic talked with enthusiasm 
of several of them. But when he came to 
the newly acquired prize, he began thus: 
‘We have here a very amusing attempt to 
imitate Corot. Of course, it-is not an 
original and, naturally, it is not a copy, 
since this gallery is devoted to original 
works by recognized masters. So I take 
it, this is a joke—included in the exhibition 
as a trap for the unwary art critic.’ 

“The host, having been a trifle suspicio 1s 
of that ‘cheap’ Corot, had the quick wit 





One of Mr. King’s Last Gifts to Cleveland 





Head of a Kwanyin. Chinese, VIth Century. 





to save the situation by exclaiming: ‘So 
you don’t tumble into my trap! Well, if 
you are sure this is not a genuine Corot, 
will you tell my guests why? Those are 
certainly Corot trees, and that is a typical 
Corot composition, dancing nymphs and all. 
I had no idea you would detect the fraud 
so quickly.’ 

“Then Kurtz proceeded to tell his au- 
dience wherein the imitator failed to make 
good. The nymphs were painted with real 
jackets and skirts. A magnifying glass re- 
vealed their eyes and lips. And when you 
stood at a certain distance from the canvas, 
the clouds came through between the trees 
and hung almost in the foreground. 

“The critic explained that Corot painted 
only the impression which the objects in 
nature made on his eyes, at the distan.e 
from which they were viewed. At that 
distance, he could not make out the eyes 
and lips of a group of dancers, nor could 
he trace the outlines of their garments. 
The other and more serious fault was 
that the faker had gone wrong on his 
color values, giving a middle-distance value 
to the part of the picture that ought to 
have remained in the background. That 
was why the clouds floated out of the dis- 
tant sky and got tangled up in the trees. 

“Tt is by such subtle marks as these that 
the expert discovers fakery in the canvases 
that are foisted on the dear public. at prices 
that would have staggered the artist when 
he was here in the mortal body.” 





Two of the great benefactors of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art were J. H. 
Wade, the president, a memorial exhibition 
of whose gifts was held last summer, and 
Ralph King, vice-president, who died a 
week after his colleague and a memorial 
display of whose donations has just been 
held. Included in the latter exhibition, as 
one of Mr. King’s last gifts, was a head of 
Kwanyin, goddess of mercy, dating back 
to the North Wei dynasty (386-535 A. D.). 

The head is described by the museum's 
Bulletin as “typical of what is best in Chi- 
nese sculpture in its serenity and celestial 
calm. The mouth is partially opened, which 
is unusual, and the lines of the eyebrows 
continue down in one rhythmic sweep to 
the point of the nose. The eyes protrude, 
and as neither lids nor pupils are indicated 
on the stone, it can be taken for granted 
that they were painted in, as must have 
been the now blank central leaf of the 
crown. Chinese sculpture was enhanced by 
flat colors used with restraint and in a 
wholly conventional manner like that of 
Greece or of the Gothic cathedrals. That 
the head belonged to a full figure and was 
carved in some Buddhist cave temple out 
of the living rock can readily be guessed.” 





A Question to Ponder 
Art patron. We do not speak of a med- 
icine patron or a law patron, or a book 
patron—but, when it comes to art, one im- 
mediately becomes a patron. Why? 
—Grand Central Art Notes. 
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Your Turn! 


The element of novelty has worn off THE 
Art Dicest. Jt now lacks but a fortnight 
of being three months old. In those ten 
weeks it has placed itself in the leading 
position among American art periodicals. 
In point of circulation it leads its field. 

But now, because the novelty has worn 
off, Tue Dicest’s further growth will have 
to be steady and will depend largely on the 
endeavors of its friends. It must depend 
upon its present subscribers to let others 
know of its existence and, where possible, 
to ask others to subscribe. 

Tue Art Dicest has deliberately chosen 
to belong to its readers and not to its 
advertisers. It never can have the support 
of art dealers to the extent that it could 
if it became a “trade paper.” It will have 
advertising, but the dealers who use its 
columns will be those who are big enough 
to support an ideal and wise enough to see 
that advertising space is worth more in a 
tublication whose editorial columns are in- 
violable. 


If you are one of those who believe that 
Tue Art Dicest fills a big need and ts 
capable of doing a splendid service, we csk 
that you now undertake the work of in- 
ducing others to subscribe. 

The editor is doing his share. He és at 
his desk at 7:30 cach morning, and he sel- 
dom leaves it until 11 at night. Won't you 
do your share? 

—PEYTON BOSWELL 





The Calendar 


“The Great Calendar of American Ex- 
hibitions” in this issue of THe Art Dices7 
has passed all bounds and filled three pages. 
This sacrifice of space is to be regretted, 
but it is worth while. The calendar its in- 
formative, and, as a gauge of art activity 
in America, it is inspiring. 

Next season Tue Dicest hopes to ap- 
pear as a 32-page publication, with 12 pages 
of advertising and 20 pages of reading 
matter. 





The Louvre Shows 





“Mlle. Sennegon,” by Corot. 


Ranged on stands in a semicircle near 
the windows of the Salle Denon are being 
exhibited the latest acquisitions of the 
Louvre. Writing in Le Figaro Artistique, 
M. Rene Chavance comments on them, after 
acknowledging the debt to donors and tes- 
tators. “It is thus that to the portrait 
groups by Fantin-Latour is added ‘The Du- 


bourg Family,’ bequeathed by Mme. Fantin- - 


Latour. * * * Ina very simple arrange- 
ment the painter has brought together some 
very dear people, his father-in-law and 
mother-in-law, M. and Mme. Dubourg, his 
wife and his sister-in-law. Perhaps never 
has he joined minute precision with vivid 
expression of life better than in that scene 
of peaceful intimacy, where the sober tones 
harmonize agreeably. * * * 

“Not less significant are the Corots, the 
important series which we owe to two other 
legacies. These small paintings show us 
the unconstrained Corot, the Corot of the 
hours of leisure. * * * Seven of these 
works belonged to the sons of one of his 
friends, MM. Maurice and Christian Robert, 
who left them to the Louvre. Their father 
lived at Mantes in a fine house where 
Corot often visited for long periods, al- 
most every year. As in the vicinity of his 
dear Ville-d’Avray, he liked to wander 
around the neighboring country. It was 
there that he painted his ‘Bridge at Mantes,’ 
of the Moreau Nelaton collection. He ac- 
companied his friends, great hunters, to 
call on the neighbors. In this connection 
he painted the ‘Rosny Chateau,’ a charming 
chateau of the end of the 16th century. 
* * * all pink in a light sky. Also the 
‘Village of Rosny,’ which is drawn on the 
horizon under the vibrations of fine atmos- 
phere, already the atmosphere of the Im- 
pressionists. There are also the portraits 
of Louis Robert, the elder son, and of 
Christian Robert, fresh, spontaneous. * * * 
There are the studies: a ‘Muse,’ a ‘Monk 
Reading,’ and, finally, a delightful ‘View 
of Florence,’ harmonious, bathed in light, 
showing a Corot highly inspired. * * * 

“Two other portraits have been given, by 
the children of Mme, Lemarinier, née Char- 
moy, the grandniece of the painter. One 
of them represents her herself; the other 
shows her mother, ‘Mlle. Sennegon,’ whose 
sister, Mme. Baudot, has also a_ portrait 
in the Louvre. These two were part of a 
collection kept in the Corot family and 





Its New Accessions 


of which thirteen paintings were sold last 
em Fare, * SS Although they 
come from the same mind as the portraits 
described earlier, it seems as though the 
master had made a truce with his taste 
for realistic observation in order to give 
himself up to the joy of expressing the 
feminine grace in the niece of whom he 
was fond. The picture of Mme. Charmoy 
(Mile. Sennegon) is delightful, with the 
delicate oval of the face framed by the 
dark brown hair and the harmony in white 
of the dress heightened by the black spot 
of the mittens. * * * 

“The Louvre receives from M. Laurans 
a ‘View of the Nile,’ serene and limpid, by 
Eugéne Fromentin, which recalls his last 
voyage and shows a broader, more involved 
manner than his Algerian landscapes, and 
a curious panel of the North Italian School 
of the 16th century, ‘The Marriage of The- 
tis and Peleus,’ probably taken off some 
wedding chest. 

“A particularly valuable gift from M. 
Wildenstein brings to the museum a painter 
unrecognized or ill appreciated, Wallerant- 
Vaillant, whe touches the French School 
at more than one point. Although in 1633, 
when he was born there, Lille was under 
Spanish domination and although his travels 
made him cosmopolitan, one may note that 
it was in France, at the court of Louis 
XIV., where he executed several royal por- 
traits, that he obtained his best success. 
* * * That artist, who died in 1677 and 
who, through his master, Erasmus Quellin, 
indirectly received lessons from Rubens, 
foretells the painters of discrete intimacies 
and subtle nuances of our 18th Century. 
His ‘Young Sketcher,’ gracefully seated be- 
fore some albums of studies, in his light 
brown garment which harmonizes well in 
tone with the surroundings, allows one to 
foretell a Lepicié or a Chardin.” 

Another acquisition is “an ‘Adoration of 
the Shepherds’ by Du Mesnil de la Tour, 
the painter of the ‘St. Peter’s Denial,’ also 
in the Louvre, for a long time attributed 
to the Le Nains. * * * One notices ia 
his paintings, however, a more meditative 
feeling, as of emotion restrained. It is 
that which appears in this group of country 
people over whose piously compassionate 
faces rises a shading that is unfortunately 
increasing with the blackening of the 
colors.” 

Two further additions are “two canvases 
of Gaspard Dughet, who holds us doubly 
as the son of a Parisian and as brother-in- 
law of Poussin, and of whom the galleries 
of the Italian School have shown us only 
a painting of people. This time it is the 
landscapist who appears, concerned simply 
with the unconscious nature which his 
brother-in-law and Claude taught to love. 
One seeks in vain for the great attractive- 
ness, the spirit, of these masters in these 
two landscapes, otherwise quite skilful. 

“A modest canvas of Fragonard, ‘Blind- 
man’s-Buff,’ quite reserved in coloring, 
* * * recalls the tradition of Watteau. 

“The collection of Boningtons possessed 
by the Louvre, one of the richest in the 
world if not the richest, is increased by a 
fine view, ‘On the Adriatic? One can 
hardly honor too highly that artist who cer- 
tainly influenced our painting of the roth 
Century and had a share in the develop- 
ment of Delecroix, his friend.” 

The final acquisition is a sketch for the 
“Coronation” by David. 
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California Gift 


The California Art Club has just re- 
ceived a magnificent gift—the use for fif- 
teen years of the home of Miss Olive 
Barnsdall on the summit of Olive Hill— 
a location with a sweeping view of all Los 
Angeles, the Hollywood hills and the sea. 
This gift accompanies the deeding to the 
city of Los Angeles of the eight acres on 
the crest of Olive Hill, to be used as a 
park for children. 

In the building of her home and several 
other residences on Olive Hill, Miss Barns- 
dall employed one of the great artist-ar- 
chitects of the country, Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Having a great appreciation of 
art and a strong desire to help with the 
means at her command, she desires her 
gift to aid especially in the cultural devel- 
opment of children. 

The Art Club, greatly desiring a home 
on this wonderful site, has carried on ne- 
gotiations for over two years towards pur- 
chasing land or a building. 

The California Art Club is the oldest and 
largest club for professional painters and 
sculptors in the Southwest. It has been in 
existence for twenty years and has on its 
membership roll the names of nearly all 
the prominent artists of Southern Califor- 
nia as well as many art patrons. 

With the beginning of this new epoch 
in its career the club’s activities will be 
enlarged. Exhibition rooms will be open 
continuously to the public. Classes will be 
maintained, both for artist members and 
laymen. Lectures and chamber music re- 
citals will be held. 

Instrumental in the founding of the club 
were William Wendt and Julia Bracken 
Wendt. The list of presidents includes 
Frank R. Liddell, William Wendt, Chan- 
ning P. Townsley, Jack W. Smith, Dana 
Bartlett and E, Roscoe Shrader. 


That Mona Lisa 


Readers of Tue Art Dicest will recall 
the sensation in Paris a few weeks ago 
over the Mona Lisa, caused by a French 
art critic charging that the genuine picture 
had never been returned to the Louvre and 
that the original was in the cellar of the 
dealer Edward Jonas. The New York 
Times printed columns of the flurry each 
day. Then it suddenly dawned on the news- 
papers that maybe they were carrying a 
clever press agent story, and silence fell. 

And now the Mona Lisa of M. Jonas’s 
cellar, owned by Admiral Fatou of the 
French navy, has been pilotted to New 
York and is on exhibition at M. Jonas’s 
branch gallery. Diligent search of the col- 
umns of the Times fails to find one word 
about its arrival. However a Sun editorial 
writer tackles the theme and says that the 
picture descended to Admiral Fatou “from 
generations of ancestors, most of whom 
appear to have been as anxious to sell the 
work as he seems to be.... . The paint- 
ing is said to be thoroughly authenticated. 
But are not all masterpieces thoroughly 
authenticated ?” 

The Sun refers vaguely to “other ver- 
sions.” There are more than thirty Mona 
Lisas in existence, genuinely old pictures, 
and the owners of most of them have “doc- 
umentation” to prove that their own par- 
ticular version is Leonardo’s original and 
that the one in the Louvre is a copy. How- 
ever, the Louvre possesses the one and 
only “Mona Lisa smile.” And as long as 
it has that smile the Louvre can be happy. 





$ 





Germany Finds a Group of Feuerbachs 


Some time ago a group of nearly twenty 
oil paintings and fifty drawings of Anselm 
Feuerbach (1829-1880) who, besides Adolph 
Menzel, is supposed to be the most signifi- 
cant and amiable German artist of the 
19th century, came to light. These works 
were recently exhibited in the Munich Art 
Gallery Caspari. The discovery of these 
works, done in Feuerbach’s Paris studio, is 
of high importance, says Deutsche Kunst 
und Dekoration, because “up to date we 
were in possession of only a few pictures 
of that period of his development. The 
best known pictures of that time are ‘Hafiz 
at the Well’ and ‘The Death of Pietro 
Aretino.’ But now we are able to give a 
clear total picture of the artist’s work and 
personality. 

“The newly discovered pictures consist of 
portraits of men and women, sketches for 
‘Hafiz at the Well’ and ‘The Death of 
Pietro Aretino,’ a self portrait, a flower 
girl with a tambourine, a bacchante, designs 
for frescoes in the chapel of St. Eustache, 
painted by Couture and his scholars, and 
several copies of these frescoes in detail, 
for instance the picture of a shipwreck. 

“Feuerbach entered Couture’s studio in 
November, 1852. The newly discovered 
pictures confirm the deep influence which 
Couture (by far stronger than Courbet) 
had on his artistic development. Also 
Feuerbach’s late creations show this influ- 
ence in more than one way. “The Death 
of Pietro Aretino,’ for instance, which was 





“Girl with Vine Leaves,’ by Anselm 
Feuerbach. 


finished in 1854 in Karlsruhe, is a typical 
example of the historical painting of that 
school. What the young Feuerbach owes 
his qualified master are technical and pic- 
turesque intuitions as well as the taste for 
a high decorative effect, but Feuerbach also 
took over from his master his conventional 
art of painting. But later—on Italian soil 
—Feuerbach freed himself of these conven- 
tions of the Couture school and created 
pictures in his own technic and style.” 





Not Columbus’s Bust 


Art has been called to the aid of those 
who seek to prove that Columbus was a 
native Spaniard and not an Italian, but not 
with much success. Some claim that the 
great navigator was born in the town of 
Pontevedra, where many documents purport 
to substantiate this idea. Lately, a bust 
carved on the facade of the Cathedral there 
was declared to represent Columbus. 

Francisco Anaya Ruiz in La Esfera 
(Madrid) dismisses the supposed bust with 
the following statement: 

“An English gentleman, Mr. Mansfield, 
basing his supposition entirely on the re- 
semblance which the bust bears to a por- 
trait of Columbus seen by him in some 
London library, and venturing a few guesses, 
has launched this hypothesis, which has been 
eagerly seized by all the supporters of the 
Pontevedra theory.” 

Mr. Ruiz is equally discouraged by his 
inspection of the famous documents. “AI- 
though it is true that the name Colon y 
Fonterosa appears on all of the documents,” 
he states, “it is nevertheless certain that 
alterations have been made in the text. 
Markings and scratches are visible on the 
manuscripts in precisely the same para- 
graphs which contain the name of Colon. 
And it is unquestionable that the ink on 
these alterations is of a more modern kind 
than that used in the documents.” 





Elverson Buys an Inness 


Col. James Elverson, Philadelphia news- 
paper owner, recently paid $10,500 at auc- 
tion for “Late Sunset,” a large George 
Inness landscape, at the American Art Gal- 
leries, in New York. 





“Tnnocent Envy” 


The following editorial has appeared in 
the New York Times: 

“We are the dirtiest museum in the 
world,’ says the director of Chicago’s fa- 
mous Art Institute. Last year thirteen 
tons of soot and cinders were taken from 
its roofs. In spite of these testimonials 
to Chicago’s smoke, everything is sunny 
inside. The museum is already second to 
Boston in the department of Japanese prints. 
Gifts of books and objects of art rained 
upon it last year. More than a million 
people studied its collections. In the way 
of exhibitions and prizes it is more gener- 
ous than any other art museum in the 
world; and its art school, we are told, ‘has 
become the largest and most vigorous in 
the world.’ 

“The large and vigorous way Chicago has 
of digging into its pockets when the hat 
is passed round is as inveterate as admir- 
able. This year a structure for the teach- 
ing of industrial art and a gallery for tex- 
tile exhibitions are to be built; and the 
merchants, as well as other friends of the 
institute, are taking an artive hand. Chi- 
cago can get whatever she wants; and, 
apart from the obvious general service of 
art museums to the cultivation and refined 
enjoyment of the community, the creation 
of a school of independent American de- 
sign in industrial art will be especially fruit- 
ful, since, in some branches at least, we 
have long been content to follow foreign 
example. 

“The doings of ‘the dirtiest museum in 
the world’ will always be watched with 
interest, sometimes tinged, perhaps, with a 
little innocent envy, by New York.” 
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Monet and a Mule 


In the weeks since the death of Claude 
Monet, on December 5, there have appeared 
in Paris periodicals various articles sup- 
plementing the first notices and, in the main, 
either discussing him as an Impressionist 
or giving reminiscences of him as a strug- 
gling painter. 

There was, however, another “struggling 
painter,” Eugéne Boudin (1825-1898), whom 
Corot called “king of the skies,” whom 
a recent critic has termed “a luminist with- 
out knowing it,” and who exercised an 
early, happy and important influence on 
Monet. Just a few days before the latter’s 
death there appeared in Dec. 1 L’Art Vi- 
vant an article by M. Robert Rey, of the 
Musée du Luxembourg, on Boudin, telling 
first of his being hired at the age of twelve 
as a printer’s clerk in Le Havre, then a 
year later working for a stationer, later 
still having himself a stationer’s shop, where 
the works of Isabey, Troyon and Millet 
were displayed. In years that followed he 
studied painting in Paris, but gained no 
success; he went to Brittany, but found 
little to compare with his beloved Nor- 
mandy. At the age of thirty-five he was 
poor and almost unknown. 

“It was at that moment,” says M. Rey, 
“that young Oscar met him. Young ‘Os- 
car,’ who was later to be called ‘Claude’ 
and whom Boudin was to aid powerfully 
to become ‘Claude Monet.’ Young Oscar 
was making caricatures at Le Havre. Bou- 
din found in young Oscar something prom- 
ising. As for young Oscar, he found the 
painting of Boudin ‘atrocious.’ 

“And it was Boudin who asked young 
Oscar to come to work with him outdoors 
near Rouelles, which was not far from Le 
Havre. Young Oscar accepted without 
pleasure. Some hours later the veil was 
torn from the eyes of young Oscar, who 
suddenly understood what a painting might 
mean.” 

Then Courbet went to Le Havre and 
“discovered” Boudin, who made a_ second 
trip to Paris, where he was befriended by 
Constant Troyon. Boudin, however, re- 
turned to his Norman home, where he had 
many a walk by the coast with Monet and 
Jongkind. In 1863 he married a Breton 
friend, Marie Anne Guédés. 

“His influence on Claude Monet was con- 
siderable, as has been said often enough; 
all the series done by Monet at Argenteuil, 
not to mention the views made at Sainte- 
Adresse about 1866, are in the spirit which 
Boudin revealed to him. But a divergence, 
free from any bitterness surely, was soon 
to show itself. After the exposition of 
1874 Monet mingled in a society almost en- 
tirely Parisian. As his personality more 
and more affirmed itself, his palette grew 
more and more arbitrary. His various 
series are the paintings where perhaps, un- 
known even to the artist himself, the dec- 
orative intention shows itself more each 
year. The famous colored fairyland of 
which so much has been said was finally 
born, in all its glory, in the large water- 
lily paintings.” 

Men like Claude Monet and Renoir, M. 
Rey says, were consciously the standard- 
bearers of Impressionism. “The word im- 
plies a doctrine. But Boudin was very 
different from them in the sense that he 
had no doctrine either to follow or to com- 
bat. One often remembers the meteoro- 
logical data attached to his studies: ‘such 
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an entire synthesis of marine sounds, of 
light direction, a whole series of very con- 
crete elements, marvellously translated by 
very simple colors and which the Impres- 
sionists never reconstructed with equal 
vigor. 

“Tt may be that soon a sketch by Boudin, 
showing some sky and a little sea, will 
appear to us as having a structure infi- 
nitely more satisfying, a truth much more 
eternal, than such a ‘cathedral’ or such a 
‘lane of poplars’ by Claude Monet him- 
self.” 

M. Rey was there praising the dead at 
the expense of the living. Now that 
“young Oscar” has joined Boudin, his 
treatment may be different. 

As this critical attitude toward Monet 
has an unfamiliar tone, so an account of 
the artist’s youth given by M. Thiébault- 
Sisson in Le Temps has a strange aspect, 
referring as it does to Monet’s life as a 
soldier in Algeria. The story is told partly 
in the artist’s own words. His father had 
told him to leave Paris and return to Le 
Havre or else lose all paternal support. 
He chose the latter alternative, but just 
then he drew a bad number in the conecrip- 
tion lottery and, as his family refused to 
pay for a substitute, was sent to Algeria. 

“T had never been astride a horse. The 
hours of work seemed so hard, it seemed 
burdensome to me to be cooped up in bar- 
racks or camp until I should become a 
knight, that one fine day I exploded. See- 
ing a mule wandering in the court, I took 
advantage of the beast’s inattention in a 
moment to hoist myself onto his back and 
then put him into triple gallop by prodding 
him with my heels. Guided by the bridle, 
the mule shot through the gate of the 
barracks and the two of us, one on the 
other, escaped across the olive fields of 
Sidi-Moustapha. By that time I wanted to 
draw in my steed to a milder gait, but it 
was labor lost. He had taken the bit in 
his teeth, and only by prodigious skill in 
balancing could I avoid breaking my head 
against the low branches under which the 
animal plunged madly. 

“Finally I could hold on no longer ind 
fell to the ground, fainting. The -nule, 
freed of my weight, returned peacefully 
to the stables. In the evening a patrol 
found me in a most pitiful state. My uni- 
form was in rags and my body covered 
with bruises. I woke up in a dungeon, 
subject to court-martial for escape and de- 
struction of military property.” He was 
not condemned by court-martial, but instead 
suffered three weeks of typhoid fever. 
“When, two months later, I was sent home 
on sick leave, I was received, like the 
prodigal son, with compassion, and my 
father, this time, paid for a substitute.” 

There were later times, which Claude 
Monet also described to M. Thiébault-Sis- 
son, when the chief difficulty was not that 
of avoiding low-hanging branches but bill- 
collectors, who, in default of payment, took 
pieces of furniture or paintings that had 
not yet been sold. Speaking of the years 
1864 to 1870, “It was thus that in that 
period of six years I lost more thann 200 
pictures, signed and unsigned, which the 
bailiffs distributed at low prices at Ville- 
d’Avray or Garches, at Louveciennes or 
Bougival, and elsewhere also. * * * 
After the day when Boussod and Valadon 
joined Durand-Ruel in selling my paint.ngs, 
some dealers who know this detail explored 
that region in order to recover the strayed 
children. I know only one, the brother of 
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putting his hands on a few certain number 
of canvasses, and I know that because he 
came to me to have them signed.” 

Another light on this same period is 
by M. Bené Chavange in Le Figaro Artis- 
tique, in a letter which Claude Monet wrote 
on June 2, 1869, to M. Arséne Houssaye, 
who was an official of the Beaux-Arts. 
His work had been refused at the Salon, 
and buyers were few or none at all. He 
tells M. Houssaye that, following a sug- 
gestion given him by the latter, he has 
given up Le Havre and has installed him- 
self in Paris. “I am full of courage to 
work, but alas! that fatal refusal almost 
takes the bread out of my mouth, and in 
spite of my low prices, dealers and ama- 
teurs turn their backs. It is most sadden- 
ing to see how little interest there is in a 
work of art that has no price. 

“IT thought, and I hope that you will 
pardon me, that since you have already 
found one of my canvasses to your taste, 
you would perhaps look at some paintings 
that I have been able to save from dis- 
traint and that perhaps you would be so 
good as to come to my aid a little because 
my state is almost desperate and the worst 
is that I cannot even work any longer. It is 
needless to tell you that I will do anything 
and at any price in order to get out of such 
a situation and to be able to work from 
now on for the next Salon so that this 
will not happen again.” 

One comes finally and inevitably to Mo- 
net’s art and its connection, his connection, 
with Impressionism. M. Paul Fierens, in 
a feuilleton of the Journal du Débats, con- 
siders Impressionism as a state of mind 
rather than a technique and says that its 
characteristics are first of all those of 
realism: “horror of a conventional subject, 
love of a contemporaneous and daily beauty, 

* * * a greater freedom in the por- 
traying of ordinary gestures, of familiar 
faces and places. It is to Manet without 
doubt that ‘modernism’ owes its first vic- 
tories. Better than Courbet the painter of 
‘Olympia’ knew how to adjust his strokes 
and his palette to the expression of new 
forms, of figures in motion, of keener feel- 
ings. In that sense, Manet was the inventor 
of Impressionism. But the contribution of 
Claude Monet was still more decisive. His 
Impressionism — why seek further? — is 
simply painting in the open air.” 

It was this same writer who referred to 
Boudin as the “luminist without knowing 
it” and speaks of Monet’s meeting with 
him as, for Claude, the revelation of the 
outdoors. Boudin and Jongkind he names 
as Monet’s real precursors, adding later 
“the prodigious Turner.” 

The Impressionists were less a “school” 
than the frequent use of that word might 
suggest, and M. Georges Rivoire, in L’Art 
Vivant, glances rapidly at the surroundings 
of different ones, noting that all except 
Renoir were fathers of families. We see 
Renoir in the studio on the rue Saint- 
Georges, a studio quite unusual in that it 
had sunlight; the gatherings at the home 
of the musician Cabaner to which came 
even the shy Cézanne; other gatherings 
later at the Cafe de la Nouvelle-Athénes, 
place Pigalle, where were seen also Degas, 
Monet and George Moore. We see also 
the Moulin de la Galette, to which Renoir 
went for his models and Degas went to 
watch. Monet, though not living in Paris, 
had a ground-floor room on the rue Moncey, 
where he kept his paintings for any who 
came to inspect and perhaps to buy. Sisley 
too lived outside of Paris, near Bouvigal. 
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Poignant American Art Shown in Duncan Phillips’ Gallery 





“Ernest Marvin, Farmer,” by James Chapin. 


One of the greatest contemporary figures 
in the American art world is Duncan 
Phillips, of Washington, he who established 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery there and 
who, despite whispers in his ear by inter- 
ested art dealers, has managed to fill it with 
vital and representative works of art. His 
collection is inadequately housed (pending 
the construction of a suitable gallery) but 
he is now giving an all-American exhibi- 
tion, concerning which Miss Ada Rainey 
writes in the Washington Post: 

“It is an all-American showing. Mr. 
Phillips is especially desirous to prove to 
the public that American art is not so de- 
pendent on European art as has been sup- 
posed. In the present exhibition can be 
seen many vigorous canvases that are not 
in the least derivitive. 

“They are all by American painters and 
of strictly American scenes. There are 
some new names in this group that it is 
stimulating to get acquainted with. Among 
them are James Chapin and Edward Hop- 
per, both of whom are representated by 
effective paintings. 

“The former has a portrait of Ernest 
Marvin, a rare piece of work. It is the 
portrait of an American farmer of the 
straightforward type. It is racy and naive. 
There is an expression of quizzical wonder 
in the eyes of the sitter as if he were 
saying, ‘I wonder why in the world any one 
should want to paint a portrait.’ The face 
and hands are modeled with exactness and 
strength. There is no compromise here or 
striving for effect. The man merely sits 
there in his blue overalls looking out at 
the spectator, simply and naturally. There 
is a ‘primitive’ kerosene lamp as the single 
detail of the background. And yet the por- 
trait is singularly convincing. The blues 
are clear and vivid but not forced, the 
values strong and true. 

“Edward Hopper’s ‘Sunday on Main 
Street’ is in the nature of an unwritten epic 
of the men who have no life or interest 
The deserted 
street proves the day, and the dejected fig- 
ure of the single living thing to be seen 
anywhere is seated on the sidewalk, mis- 
erable, waiting for Sunday to pass so that 





he can open his shop. The design of the 
walls and doors of the shop are particu- 
larly well handled, as if the artist would 
make up in interest in his way of seeing 
the play of colors on the bare surfaces for 
the dreariness in the mind of the proprietor 
and the vacancy of the street. It is indeed 
a pictorial version of ‘Main Street.’ 

“Negro Shanty in Noonday Sun,’ 5y 
Charles Birchfield, is strongly constructed. 
The brilliant light makes even ugly things 
beautiful. It throws a radiance of color 
which is broken up over the surface of the 
dark wood of the house and steps of the 
shanty and shows beauty in seeming ug- 
liness. 

“‘The Little Harbor, Rockport,’ by Gif- 
ford Beal, has a breezy freshness that is 
delightful. It has qualities of pattern, of 
color and life that make a captivating im- 
pression. This is one of the most pleasing 
paintings in the present exhibition, rather 
impressionistic in style and vibrating with 
light. ‘Along the Harlem River,’ by Pres- 
ton Dickinson, is another vital work in an 
entirely different manner of painting. 
Dickinson’s style is nervous, vital and cal- 
ligraphic. * * * A canvas by William 
Zorach, ‘Sailing Into the Harbor on a Moon- 
light Night,’ is beautifully rendered. The 
artist has been sensitive to the nuances of 
color tone and light, and his impression is 
poetic and alluring.” 





Academy to Show Timothy Cole 


Opening on January 17, the American 
Academy of Art and Letters, in New York, 
will hold its first one-man exhibition, a 
display of about 200 of the wood engravings 
of the distinguished craftsman, Timothy 
Cole, covering every phase of his work in 
the interpretation of the old masters. 
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$5,000 Drop in Auction Price 


The famous picture, “The Gleaners,” by 
the French peasant painter, Lhermitte, 
which was sold in 1908 for £2,625, was 
recently sold at auction at Christie’s for 
£1,522, or £1,103 less, says the London 
Daily Express. 


“Sunday on Main 








Street,” by Edward Hopper. 





L’Enfant 


The United States of America may no 
longer be ashamed of its Washington, if 
Ada Rainey, critic of the Post, is a prophet. 
The city was designed by L’Enfant. If his 
designs had been carried out by the middle 
westerners who ever after have controlled 
Congress, the capital city would today be 
the most beautiful city in the world; but 
where L’Enfant put “art” on his diagrams, 
middle west control and Washington real 
estate speculators put poultry commission 
houses. Says Miss Rainey: 

“Perhaps the most joyous thing in the 
realm of art this week is that the plans 
of the fine arts commission to follow and 
extend the plans of L’Enfant have met with 
the approval of Congress, and we are as- 
sured that fairly soon steps will be taken 
to put into execution plans for the Greater 
Washington, greater from the standpoint 
of making the city more beautiful and 
practical. 

“The Mall-Avenue triangle plan, with 
all that will follow in its wake, is an an- 
nouncement to all who have the beauty and 
well being of the city at heart that makes 
a sort of Christmas present that will cause 
more rejoicing than many more tangible 
things. With this as a beginning we may 
hope that the plans for the building of the 
new art gallery, which has been near the 
hearts of all art lovers for so many years, 
also will materialize. 

“That this is a necessary part of the 
plans for the extension and further plan- 
ning of the city there can be no doubt. 
We all know the pitiable lack of space to 
hang the riches that repose in the store 
rooms of the present National Gallery. It 
is assured by those who are in the position 
to know that millions of dollars worth of 
paintings and other works of art would be 
given to the National Gallery should there 
be adequate room to install them. 

“If the bill now before Congress goes 
through we hope we can have as large and 
important collections of works of art as 
many of the European capitals possess.” 
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Baltimorean Acquires a Great Van Dyck 








“Rinaldo and Armida,” 


Without ostentation and without trum- 
pheting in the newspapers, Maryland’s lead- 
ing art collector, Mr. Jacob Epstein, has 
purchased Van Dyck’s “Rinaldo and Ar- 
mida” from the collection of the Duke of 
Newcastle, and has loaned it to the Bal- 
timore Museum of Art, where the public 
has a chance to enjoy the masterpiece. 
The work is declared by the authorities to 
be one of Van Dyck’s finest creations, and, 
judging from the photograph reproduced 
herewith, it is. The Baltimore papers wrote 
of the loan to the museum, but none of 
them mentioned Mr. Epstein’s name. Being 
a real lover of art, rather than a poseur, 
he kept his identity a secret. But THe Art 
Dicest knows, and it is telling—with apol- 
ogies to Mr. Epstein. 

Jacob Epstein is a multi-millionaire Bal- 
timore merchant. His bust has been done 
by that other Epstein in London, the 
“stormy petrel of British art,” and his por- 
trait has been painted by Augustus John. 
He owns sculptures by Rodin and land- 
scapes by Monet. He is a Jew, and when 


by Anthony Van Dyck. 


a Jew with money loves art his collecting 
is an inspiration for any Gentile,—in fact, 
few Gentiles can keep up with a Jew in 
connoisseurship when his soul turns that 
way. 

“Rinaldo and Armida,” according to the 
Baltimore Sun, hangs in the portrait gal- 
lery at the museum, in an alcove flanked 
on either side by hand-carved oak pillars. 
A special lighting effect has been installed. 
The canvas, painted by Van Dyck in 16209, 
measures 90 by 96 inches. It was painted 
for King Charles of England and £78 was 
paid for it. Mr. Epstein paid $200,000. 

The canvas, according to the Sun, de- 
picts the scene described in the fourteenth 
canto of Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered.” 
It “shows Rinaldo in armor sleeping the 
sleep of enchantment at the foot of a tree 
on the island in the Orantes river, to which 
the enchantress Armida has lured him after 
his flight from the Crusaders’ camp. Armida 
is seen in floating draperies, and leans over 
the sleeping knight while she twines about 
him a garland of flowers which she takes 





from a flying cupid.” 





Foreigners at Cleveland 


Cleveland is not too well pleased with the 
165 pictures from the foreign section of 
the Carnegie International now being shown 
in the museum there, if one may judge by 
the way Jessie C. Glasier writes in the 
Plain Dealer. 

“Filling five galleries, the paintings lure 
and beckon from each entrance, or by in- 
excusably bad qualities impel one at long 
range to ‘button up the eyes,’” she says. 
“A first view can only result in a kaleideo- 





scopic pattern of impressions. Here are 
powerful knockouts, there are weakly pretty 
pictures. Here is beauty in composition, 
color and form; there is sheer ugliness, 
some of which seems inexcusable to our 
Western Reserve eyes; and some of which 
has a meaning, and enough truth to give 
it a certain claim to beauty. Here are the 
dreamy and poetic, the weird, the fantastic, 
the unexplainable, the sanely lifelike and 
the hideous and the fleshly which have no 
excuse but are part of the great trend of 
the day.” 








“$50,000,000!” 


The ahove figures appeared in the head- 
lines of every American newspaper that 
printed cable dispatches announcing the 
opening of the great exhibition of Flemish 
and Belgian art on January 8 at the Royal 
Academy in London. The American news- 
papers evidently agree with the Europeans 
who say the American people have a dollar 
attitude toward art. 

The masierpieces in the collection are lent 
by six countries, including the Unitel 
States, but Belgium has provided the 
greater number. One room is devoted to 
primitives, including Jan van Eyck, and an- 
other imposing gallery to the Van Dyck 
and Rubens period. 

The English newspapers will bring long 
accounts, and if any of them stress “1o,- 
000,000 guineas” in the headlines THe Art 
Dicest will say so. 


11,000 Sea Prints 


An English shipping man, Mr. A. G. H. 
Macpherson, has built for himself a mon- 
ument in the shape of the greatest collec- 
tion of British sea prints in the world, 
which has recently been on view in London. 
Including about 11,000 items, exclusive of 
books of engraving and atlases, its obvious 
home, says the London Times, would be 
a National Maritime Museum, “where it 
would do much to foster sea tradition and 
keep alive the importance of sea power, 
both vitally essential to this country.” 

“Mr. Macpherson was first attracted by 
prints of the old clipper ships and then of 
steamships and yachts,” we read. “So he 
was led on to buy naval actions and war- 
ships. There followed views of seaports 
and portraits, till finally came the assem- 
bling of a magnificent collection of old at- 
lases. Gradually the artist in Mr. Mac- 
pherson led him to study states and con- 
dition, and thus by a snowball process the 
collection kept gaining in quality and 
quantity. Although he has systematically 
searched for maritime prints at every port 
into which he has put, both at home and 
abroad, and has employed agents on the 
Continent, as well as in America, it.is Lon- 
don almost entirely that has supplied the 
greater part of his treasures. As with 
most historical collections, whilst the finer 
items cost the money, it is the smaller links 
that have given the chief trouble. 

“Every form of engraving is represented 
—woodcut, line, etching, mezzotint, stipple, 
aquatint, and lithography—while from the 
end of the 18th century the work is mostly 
in colour.” 


Ambrose McEvoy Dead 


Ambrose McEvoy, one of the most suc- 
cessful portrait painters in the world, who 
has painted scores of Americans at $5,000 
a picture, died in London on January 4, 
of pneumonia, aged 48. He was a son of 
Captain McEvoy, noted Irish inventor, who 
was an officer in the Confederate Army 
during the American Civil War. 

“He studied at Slade School with Au- 
gustus John and Sir William Orpen,” says 
the New York Times, “but for a long time 
was left behind by them in the race for 
fame. His recognition did not come until 
he realized that his special talent was for 
romantic portraiture. From then on his 
progress was rapid and in a few years he 
became the most successful of Bristish 











painters.” 
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Berlin Academy 


In the rooms of the Berlin Academy has 
recently been opened a great exhibition of 
graphic and plastic art. According to the 
judgment of Julius Bab, one of Germany’s 
foremost art critics, the exhibition shows 
the return of the younger generation of 
artists to nature. Bab goes on to say: 

“Max Pechstein, one of the leaders of 
Expressionism, is an artist of classical abil- 
ities, as revealed especially in his vigorous 
sketches for the windows of the interna- 
tional employment bureau of Geneva. His 
picture ‘Mother’—painted in water colors— 
is very attractive; another of his paintings 
reminds one of the prophetic composition 
of Max Klinger. Very interesting is 
Birkle with his picture showing the nightly 
spook of an automobile road; also Hengs- 
tenberg-Potsdam proves with his fantastic 
motive of a moonlight night that he is a 
talented artist. 

“The younger artists show some remark- 
able portraits. | Magnificent are those by 
Otto Dix, Meidner, Grossmann and es- 
pecially Max Oppenheim; also a new comer 
—Wilhelm Ernst Nay—is most promising. 
Bittner and Wilhelm Schmidt show water 
colors painted in a very keen technique; 
Honigberger, who may be called tender in 
a romantic manner, exhibits a couple of 
landscapes showing figures with an inner 
harmony that is astounding. 

“Of the older masters may be mentioned 
Olaf Gulbrandsen, whose caricatures com- 
mand no less attention than those of 
Thomas Theodor Heine. Gulbrandsen sur- 
prises in his strong illustrations for An- 
dersen’s fairy tales; in his portraits scarcely 
anybody is equal to him. The Munich 
artist, Hugo von Habermann, is repre- 
sented by a few water colors which show 
a brilliant freshness. Ulrich and Hein- 
rich Hiibner, Philipp Frank and Dettmann 
show landscapes of high atmospheric 
charm. Especially Dettmann’s ‘Honeymoon 
in a Shore Village’ is almost the most ef- 
fective picture of the exhibition. Max 
Slevogt displays very significant illustra- 
tions to Faust; Kathe Kollwitz has con- 
tributed a few pictures showing proletarian 
mothers and children. Heinrich Zille ex- 
hibits, besides his well known Berlin types, 
a surprising etching ‘Woman with Wood- 
Bundle.’ 

“The architect Poelzig is represented by 
a great collection of theatre sketches of 
a fantastic verve and decorative charm. 
The sculptor, Prof. Edwin Scharff, shows 
numerous drawings and statues, mostly 
sketches which give a clear impression of 
this master’s amazing quality. Some of 
his portrait busts are of creative power 
and high energy. 

“Of the many other plastic works may 
be mentioned the wonderful figure ‘Wait- 
ing Woman’ by Richard Engelmann and 
the youthful statue ‘Complaint’ by Johannes 
Schiffner. Alexander Fischer’s ‘Neighing 
Horse’ is of a vivid charm. This may be 
said also of Slevogt’s bust of George Kolbe 
and the splendid picture of two young girls 
by Tina Haim-Wentscher.” 





The Dodge Macknight Annual 
The annual exhibition of water colors 
by Dodge Macknight which, as everybody 
knows, is the most talked about art event 
of the year in Boston, is scheduled by Doll 

& Richards for March 23 to April 5. 








H. V. Jones Loans “Lucretia” for Exhibition 





“Lucretia,” by Rembrandt. 


At the Reinhardt Galleries in New York 
there is now being held an exhibition of 


masters from El Greco to Matisse, consist- | 


ing of paintings which this firm during its 


career has sold to collectors and museums, | 
and which are now lent by their owners. | 


One of the features is “Lucretia” by Rem- 


| 


brandt, from the collection of Herschel V. 
Jones, which came to light in England not 
long ago after having been lost sight of 
for several decades. It is recorded in 
Waagen (1855) as being at that time in 
the collection of a Mr. Wombwell. Its 


| date is 1666. 





Tricks in Illustration 


Leaving to others the question as to 
whether a book should be illustrated, M. 
Claude Roger-Marx discusses how they 
should or may be illustrated, in the Christ- 
mas number of Le Crapouillot, which is 
devoted on that occasion to books. He 
notes the artists who have worked success- 
fully or been well reproduced in wood, 
etching, color prints, lithography and the 
various mechanical processes, which in their 
perfection have led to the decline of the 
others. 

“The single rule for a publisher—as Ren: 
Helleu recently wrote—is to discover for 
each text the appropriate artist, no matter 
what his technique, and to achieve the most 
complete harmony possible between the 
style of the illustration and the typography. 
I know that some printers of a sort say: 
‘My trick is to have a well-known work 
illustrated by an unknown artist and an 
unknown work by an artist all in the go.’ 
That method in the end spoils the trade, 
and the most faithful subscribers end by 
laughing at you,” 





A Waxen Phoenix 


When Mme. Tussaud’s was burned ever- 
body knew that the wax figures would be 
replaced, “But,” asks the Boston Transcript, 
“is it truly necessary to renewed prosperity 
that a palatial moving picture house should 
be erected as part of the reborn Tussaud’s? 
Will the exhibition be quite the same, tuck- 
ed away on an upper floor? 

“Mme. Tussaud’s rises from its ashes. 
Another year will restore to London a re- 
plica of the wax-works collection the old- 
time tourist never used to miss until it 
went up in smoke. The ‘Eleven Thousand 
Pound Marble Staircase’; the Chamber of 
Horrors, which inspired that genial wan- 
derer in London, E. V. Lucas, to one of his 
best passages; all the other dear and tradi- 
tional features of what was for generations 
one of London’s real institutions, will be 
ready once more for friendly visitors. John 
Tussaud, the present director, and fifth in 
descent from the original French showman, 
asserts not without truth that ‘its absence 
for the last year and a half has left a gap 
in the history of London,’” 
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Japanese Subject Wins Arts Club’s Prize 





“Shadows on the Road,” 


“Shadows on the Road,” by Martin Lewis, 
won the first prize this year at the annual 
exhibition of American etchers held at the 
National Arts Club, New York. This 
print is issued by Francis H. Robertson, 
etching publisher, and it is interesting to 
note that this is the third consecutive year 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Etching by Martin Lewis 


that first prize at the National Arts Club 
has been given to etchings published under 
his auspices, the other winning prints being 
Warren Davis’s dry point, “The Crescent,” 
and Paul Roche’s “The Spanish Dancer.” 

“Shadows on the Road” belongs to a ser- 
ies of Japanese etchings made by Mr. Lewis 
during a visit of two years to the Far East. 





A Craze Analyzed 


“The quarrel in Massachusetts about the 
reported sale for $20,000 of an exception- 
ally fine piece of early American furniture 
is another indication of the craze for early 
Americana of all sorts that is sweeping 
the country,” says the New York Times in 
an editorial. “That the American wing at 
the Metropolitan Museum was in part re- 
sponsible for this cannot be doubted. In 
justice to the finer pieces it must be ad- 
mitted that many of them in themselves 
are sufficiently beautiful to deserve the at- 
tention that they have received. 

“This does not apply to much of the 
furniture now sold as American ‘antiques.’ 
It has become the fashion to seek old and 
ugly chairs and tables, whose sole value 
is their simplicity. If these were used in 
settings reproducing the simple interiors in 
which they originally were placed, it would 
explain the desire to acquire them. As a 
rule, however, they are mixed in with fur- 
niture of other periods and styles, with 
but little regard to their fitness. 

“The renaissance of American architec- 
ture and interior decorating is in many 
ways one of the most encouraging trends 
of the times. But there is the danger that 
in the desire to possess genuine old pieces 
fitness and beauty will be sacrificed to 
mere age. The prices for which some of 
the finer old tables and highboys and chairs 
sell at the auctions in this city indicate 
that the craze for things early American 
is almost as acute as the great tulip boom 
in Holland in the eighteenth century, when 
collectors paid unbelievable prices for par- 
ticularly rare flowers.” 


Requiescat: Repose 


What will be the apartment of to-mor- 
row? A French writer, M. Jean du Bercel, 
in Art et Industrie, seeks to analyze the 
way in which the modern love of speed is 
affecting the art and plan of the dwelling 
apartment, which seems to be less and less 
a place of repose. 

“Certain rooms are completely losing 
their character. One has always a room 
in which one sleeps, but no longer a bed— 
rather a divan. The dining-room has dis- 
appeared and become, for instance, a li- 
brary where meals ‘are served.. These 
changes doubtless save space, but that is 
only a supplementary argument for the uni- 
fication of the rooms. That unification is 
made necessary because the extreme sim- 
plicity of restful decoration does not har- 
monize with furniture too specialized, of 
which the diversity draws the eye and fixes 
the attention. 

“Long shapes, especially when geometrical 
and not startling, should be accompanied 
with smooth, plain colors.” 

The bathroom tends to become the place 
where one dresses, including within itself 
all necessary space for keeping the clothes, 
while the bedroom contains nothing of too 
intimate a nature and becomes a living- 
room rather than a sleeping-room. The 
hall is a reception room, as the bedrooms 
may also “be, while the dining-room is 
merged with the main living-room. 


Art 
Art is more than what it is commonly 
accepted to be: as one of life’s rarer and 
finer achievements; it is that and infinitely 
more, a part, perhaps the very right wing, 








of the spirit itself. * * * 
—Le Baron Cooke, in “The Spur.” 





Zest in Illinois 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
Springfield, Ill., says that the club women 
of Illinois, through the district chairmen 
of the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, have been told in a letter that there 
are 10,000 school houses, libraries and pub- 
lic buildings in Illinois without a single 
picture on their walls. The further fact 
was pointed out to them that “there are 
more than 700 painters and sculptors in 
Illinois and their studios are stored with 
thousands of fine examples of art.” 

Signed by Mrs. Mary E. Aleshire, di- 
rector of art exhibitions for the IIlinois 
Academy of Fine Arts, the letter advises 
district presidents of the federation that 
plans have been perfected for sending an 
exhibition of original paintings to any com- 
munity in the state. 

Without the middleman profit, Mrs. Ale- 
shire pointed out, purchases of pictures 
will be available at comparatively reason- 
able prices, set by the artists themselves. 
For schools, libraries and public buildings, 
a special price will be quoted. 

“The Illinois State Museum at Spring- 
field,” the letter said, “is showing through 
December and January more than three 
hundred and fifty originals in oils, etchings, 
water colors, miniatures and sculpture by 
artist members of the academy. This ex- 
hibit will be sent to other cities througkout 
the state. Opportunity for viewing and 
studying originals works of art in large 
exhibitions has been confined to larger art 
centers, but the academy has arranged a 
tour of exhibitions that will enable the 
smallest community to borrow or purchase 
these works.” 





A Tribute 


“The death of the director of the Toledo 
Museum of Art, George W. Stevens, oc- 
curred October 29, 1926. Successful in 
building up that museum from its incep- 
tion, which was his own, to the eminent 
place it now occupies, and admired for the 
devotion and skill he brought to his task, it 
is for something else that George Stevens 
will be chiefly remembered, something 
peculiarly his own, an all-pervading human 
sympathy,” says the Bulletin of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. “Believing in the 
power of art to give real pleasure in life, 
it was this sympathy with people that led 
him, through years hampered with illness, 
to work in the most personal way for the 
happiness of his city. It is given to few 
men to impress themselves into the life 
of a community as he did, and to fewer 
stili to do this with the sole purpose that 
happiness may abound.” 





Hind Praises Orchardson 


One of the latest additions to the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery in London is a por- 
trait of W. Q. Orchardson, by himself, 
which leads C. Lewis Hind, in The Sphere 
to exclaim: “What a fine painter he was! 
He had a dramatic faculty for composition, 
swift and rare, and he could make an his- 
torical subject vital. Who, having once 
seen it, forgets his ‘Napoleon on Board the 
Bellerophon?? And he was a _ portrait 
painter of the first rank, if we leave out 
the very greatest. The popular Victorian 
painters are rather disregarded in these vio- 
lent days, but it would take a very con- 
siderable modern to match Orchardson.” 
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Munsey’s Will 


The whole world gasped when it became 
known a year ago that Frank A. Munsey 
had bequeathed most of his $40,000,000 
fortune to the Metropolitan Museum .-f 


Art. No one had suspected that the pub- 
lisher had any interest in art. He never 
had betrayed it in his life time. Now the 


psychology of Mr. Munsey’s action is re- 
vealed by Erman J. Ridgway, one of his 
associates, in a eulogy given to the press. 

“He talked to me quite a little about 
his will and was impatient because I could 
not help him,” said Mr. Ridgway. “He 
seemed to think because I had graduated 
from college I should be able to tell him 
just where to make twenty or thirty millio:: 
do the best work for education. There has 
been a good deal of criticism about the 
chief’s will, most of it, I am bound to say, 
from people who will never have any diffi- 
culty in disposing of their own estates. 
The critics may rest assured of one thing— 
it was not a hasty will. It was a very 
far-sighted will. And the man who made 
it expected to face his Creator and was 
willing to stand or fall on His verdict. 

“It has been urged that the chief did not 
know art, and that, therefore, his will, 
leaving his millions to an art museum, was 
unnatural. Carnegie did not know litera- 
ture when he gave his libraries. Rocke- 
feller did not know medical science when 
he endowed the foundation. It is natural 
for men to set high values on what they 
do not know about. Through his will the 
chief wanted to serve in a big way, and, 
if possible, in a unique way. For years 
he investigated and weighed. What was 
the biggest unsatisfied need in America? 
What was the thing most people lacked? 
What did other nations say Americans 
lack? Appreciation of art—an understand- 
ing of its place in a rounded civilization. 
The chief did not frequent art galleries, nor 
stand enrapt before a masterpiece, but he 
did appreciate loveliness—a rose, a stun- 
ning woman, a birch tree, a sunset. He 
did build beautiful buildings even if they 
were practical and profitable. 

“That he wanted his will to make a huge 
splash I cheerfully affirm. How he would 
have enjoyed the universal amazement! 
But the real inspiration for his magnificent 
and most intelligent gift to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art came from his intense 
desire to do a lasting service for humanity. 
It was the tremendous hour of his life 
when he hit upon the idea of making his 
millions work through the centuries fcr 
culture, for the finer side of life. It must 
have strained him mightily to keep that 
gorgeous secret.” 





Immortality 


Sergeant Tito Eneuscu, of the Rouma- 
nian army, has won immortality. When 
the royal palace burned recently in Bucha- 
rest, two soldiers, braving the flames, 
started to pull down the Gobelin tapestries 
in the throne room, says an Associated Press 
dispatch. 

“Hey, you two,” shouted the sergeant, 
“leave those curtains alone; come here and 
save something worth while.” 

He pushed toward them a small writing 
table and two chairs. The soldiers picked 
them up and rushed out into the yard just 
as the Gobelins were enveloped in flames. 
The three pieces of furniture were bought 
by Carmen Sylva about fifty years ago. 
They were Victorian. 





Ivan Mestrovic, Jugo-Slavian sculptor, 
has given his statue of Marco Marulic, fif- 
teenth century Croatian poet and humanist, 
to the Art Institute of Chicago,—the second 
of his works to find a permanent home in 
the museum, his marble figure, “My 
Mother,” having been purchased last spring. 

The sculptor, says the Art Institute’s 
Bulletin, “has always felt himself near in 
spirit to the old poets of his country. ‘My 
first teacher,’ he is quoted as saying, ‘was 
a blind guslar (singer) of the Jugo-slav 
national ballads. Even though the manner 
of our expression was different, the pur- 
pose which moved his song of living words 
and my song in stone was identical—the 
glorifying of sorrow that others may bear 
it with more strength and courage.’ .... 

“Marko Marulic’s feet are set wide-apart 
and firm upon the ground; his roots are 
of the earth, but from the firm base the 
tall figure rises with swift aspiration. One 
feels in this, as in others of Mestrovic’s 
creations, the interlocking of body and 
spirit, with the final release of spirit. A 
long cloak envelops the body of the man, 
its generous, generalized folds giving 
greater emphasis to the head and the large 
hands. Propped against his breast, the 
poet holds the tablet upon which he writes, 
and his head is turned and bent in concen- 
tration upon the work in hand. The lean 
jaw, the high forehead, the springing shock 
of hair seem to symbolize the intellect, the 
essence of the leader rather than to attempt 
any reconstruction of the features of the 
old Croatian.” 

The Illustrated London News recently 
said: “Mestrovic, who was born in 1883, 
is the son of a peasant worker in stone, and 
was apprenticed to a master mason. He 
afterwards studied in Vienna. Our corre- 
spondent writes of him: ‘Mestrovic is not 
only an artist, but is a poet, a philosopher, 


Mestrovic’s Gift to Chicago’s Museum 





“Marko Marulic, Croation Poet,” by Ivan 
Mestrovic. 


and a thinker. He has thought deeply over 
the social and religious problems of his 
country.’ ” 





Innocents Abroad 


Bogus armor is being hustled into New 
York today at such a rate that the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art is turning to the 
movies to protect gullible natives, says the 
Evening Post. 

This became known through announce- 
ment by S. V. Grancsay, assistant curator 
of armor, who said soon in his section two 
reels would be displayed twice a day to 
answer the question of what constitutes a 
true tin suit. 

Elaborate stories are devised by the for- 
gers to hornswoggle the innocents abroad. 
Penniless nobility are only too glad to lend 
the use of their castles to an unscrupulous 
dealer in fake armor. The dealer invites 
the rich victim to the Duke’s castle, takes 
him casually round the ancestral hall, where 
the suits of armor have just been planted 
with Belasco care. The poor deluded vic- 
tim returns home wtih a couple hundred- 
weight extra in his trunk, and much lighter 
in pocket. 

Among the outstanding private collec- 
tors in New York are Clarence H. Mackay, 
George C. Stone, George Douglas, president 
of the Armor Club; Thomas T. Hoopes 
and Bashford Dean, curator at the museum. 





Injustice 


Two legal actions impend in Europe—one 
in Wales, the other in France—to test the 
right of the original owner to regain pos- 
session of a picture he unwittingly sold for 
a song when that picture afterward turns 
out to be the work of a master and becomes 
worth a fortune. 

A dispatch to the New York Evening 
Post from Cardiff tells how Mrs. Ada 
Bail, who parted with a work now supposed 
to be Romney’s “Death of General Wolfe,” 
which has been missing for 156 years, for 
$62, has had an injunction served on an 
auctioneer. Not satisfied with the injunc- 
tion, it is related that she “afterward drove 
up to the salesroom with four armed men, 
who tried to carry the picture away,” but 
who were frustrated. 

It is estimated that the picture, if the 
original, is worth $150,000. Mrs. Bail as- 
serts it has been in her family for 90 years. 

The same newspaper tells of the im- 
pounding by the Paris courts of two paint- 
ings by the “douanier” Rosseau in behalf of 
a Mme. Boy, who, it is related, last year 
sought the advice of an expert named 
Georges Bernheim. He offered her 10,000 
francs for both and she accepted. She dis- 
covered five days later, she averred, that one 
canvas alone was worth 500,000 francs. 
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Ending a Prejudice 





“Nude,” by Taimu Takehata 


To Taimu Takehata, Japan's most famous 
sculptor, fell the task of breaking down 
the prejudice of the Japanese people against 
the nude in art. Police interference used 
to prevent the exhibition of nude sculptures 
or paintings in Tokyo, but official oppo- 
sition has now been overcome. The pho- 
tograph shows the sculptor as well as one 
of his typical works. 


A Precious Fragment 


Much interest has been excited amongst 
artists in Edinburgh by the discovery of the 
authorship of a section of a portrait which 
for many years has been a subject of con- 
jecture, according to the London Sunday 
Observer. 

The story of the fragment is a curious one. 
Many years ago a portion of the portrait, 
which is that of a young woman, seated, 
showing the arms and body, but without the 
head, came into the possession of the S-at- 
tish Arts Club. It is understood that it had 
been picked up from a refuse bucket in the 
city. The fragment was framed, and is 
part of the wall decoration of the Scottish 
Arts Club. 

Experts were agreed that the painting 
was of a high order, but it is only now that 
the indentity of the artist has been estab- 
lished. It has been found that Raeburn, 
about 1818, painted the portraits of Miss 
Margaret Grant Suttie and her sister Janet. 
About the middle of last century the por- 
traits were placed above the doors of the 
drawing-room of Prestongrange Mansion 
House, and, in order to fit them into their 
position, they had been cut, practically only 
the heads: being retained. The portraits 
themselves were some time later sold in 


London. 





Plan Permanent Buffalo Gallery 
In order to raise funds for a permanent 
down-town gallery, the Buffalo Salon of 
Independent Artists will hold a “Féte Fu- 
turiste” at the Hotel Statler on the night 
of January 27. The salon desires to “bring 
the best art of the period to Buffalo and 

raise the standard of art appreciation.” 





A Russell Story 


Will Rogers, cowboy-humorist, knew 
Charles M. Russell, cowboy painter, and ad- 
mired him greatly, says the Kansas City 
Star. 

“But there was one fellow who knew 
him better than I, or better than Russell’s 
own wife knew him,” Rogers said in the of- 
fice of the Star last month. “That was 
Jake Hoover. So far as I know, Hoover 
was Russell’s only art critic—that is, the 
only one the painter would pay any atten- 
tion to. They had lived together on the 
round-up, and Jake had been Russell’s boss. 
So when several years ago a large Canadian 
ranch owner had bought, sight-unseen, one 
of Russell’s pictures and had paid $10,000 
for it, the artist took it first to old Jake 
Hoover. It was a big canvas; had horses 
and Indians and cowpunchers and cattle; 
chuck wagon and everything in the old out- 
fit. Russell had ’em all there and had done 
a swell job. Then Jake saw it. He stood 
gazing at the painting without a word. 

“‘What’s the matter with it, Jake?’ Rus- 
sell finally asked. 

“‘Nothing, Charley, that’s pretty good.’ 

“The artist looked a little disappointed. 
‘What do you mean it’s pretty good?’ he 
prodded old Jake. ‘Don’t you like it?’ 

“Ves, I like it, Charley. But—you’ve 
got an ax on the back of that chuck wagon, 
ain’t you?’ 

“*Sure have, Jake.’ 

“Well, Charley, don’t you remember 
how those fellows on the wagon always 
busted ax handles? I'll bet we bought a 
million axes for ’em.’ 

“‘T remember, Jake. But what about this 
picture?’ 

“*Know you don’t mind my tellin’ you, 
Charley, but—if you could just sort o’ wrap 
some rawhide around that there ax-handle, 
jes’ to show it had been busted, you know. 
Could you do that, Charley, without spoiling 
the picture?’ 

“Charley Russell could and did.” 





Authority for Academy 


The governor of Illinois has placed in 
the hands of the officers and directors of 
the recently formed Illinois Academy of 
Fine Arts the privilege of nominating the 
state art commission, with the understand- 
ing that the name of Lorado Taft is to 
appear in the group. 

“Thus the Illinois Academy takes another 
step in advance,” remarks the Chicago 
Evening Post. 

The Academy will hold a large exhibi- 
tion of the work of Illinois artists at the 
Stevens hotel, Chicago, next fall, as a re- 
sult or arrangements just completed. It is 
expected that more than 1,000 oil paintings, 
water colors, etchings, drawings and sculp- 
tures will be included in the exhibition. 

At the formal opening the tower of the 
hotel will be dedicated as an exhibition 
gallery for the perpetual use of the Illinois 
Academy. 





Memorial by Miss Longman 


Evelyn Beatrice Longman has completed 
her model for the Spanish war memorial 
that will be dedicated in Bushnell Park, 
Hartford, Conn., next spring. On a base 
whose low relief represents a sailor on one 
side and a soldier on the other crouching 
and in action, the sculptor has placed a 
spirited figure of Liberty sword-slung, bear- 
ing a torch aloft. 





New York Season 


The New York art season has now 
reached its terrible period—terrible for the 
art critic who has to see all the exhibitions 
and try to evaluate them in unhackneyed 
style. In the last fortnight the critics 
wrote their longest comments on the Ma- 
tisse show at Valentine Dudensing’s, the 
Constantin Guys exhibition at Wildenstein’s 
and the big display of the water color so- 
cieties at the Fine Arts Building. 

* * * 

Mr. McBride of the Sun, Helen Apple- 
ton Read of the Brooklyn Eagle, Elisabeth 
Luther Cary of the Times and Margaret 
Breuning of the Evening Post all wrote 
very long and laudatory reviews of the 
retrospective collection of nineteen Matisse 
canvases, while Royal Cortissoz of the 
Herald Tribune dismissed the display with 
a single paragraph, declaring the bulk of 
the pictures were “significant of a capri- 
cious conception of form, a garish deco- 
rative habit and no suavity at all in the 
manipulation of painted surface.” 

All the others regarded Matisse as the 
greatest and most representative figure ‘n 
modern art. 

“No other painter of this century has 
wielded so far-reaching an influence,” said 
Mrs. Read. “No other painter has devei- 
oped such an intensely personal and yet 
doctrinaire type of painting. Matisse took 
the visible universe and reduced it to gor- 
geous or sensitive, as the case might be, 
arabesques of color and line. Color and 
linear pattern are the outstanding charac- 
teristics of his work. His paintings intro- 
duced new color sensations to the world. 
Beside them the color of the Impressionists 
seems dull and lifeless. His arrangements 
have an orchestration of color that makes 
them more akin to music than those of 
any other living painter. In describing his 
work critics frequently have recourse to 
the vocabulary of music to find words sug- 
gesting its quality.” 

“The two classes of society, those who 
respond to the art of Matisse and those 
who do not,” wrote Mr. McBride, “are 
simply the divisions of the old from the 
young. Matisse is one of the great heroes 
of this period, just as Manet and Whistler 
were to a generation that has passed, and 
to students of human nature, one of the 
most amusing features of the affair is that 
the very disciples of Manet who were most 
vehement in his defense are now the most 
energetic in attacking his successor. 

“But I do not think that Manet himself, 
were he alive and in the flesh, would ob- 
ject to Matisse. He was too much of a 
painter not to recognize the supreme 
achievements in that line that Matisse has 
signed. Matisse is, first and foremost, a 
painter; and secondarily a realist. Nobody 
else living gives you such a sense of relish 
of the things painted as Matisse does. The 
carpets in his rooms leap to the eye in the 
fresh colors of a luxurious pile that has 
been newly swept, his flowers have just 
been brought in from a dewy garden, his 
people are not only fitted unerringly into 
the harmony of the whole, but arrest you 
with an unforgettable trait. 

“These qualities of realism and deftness 
in expressing them are not felt by those 
who have fixed ideas in regard to art, 
simply because the idiom used is a new one. 
A hundred years hence, however, the dif- 
ference between Manet and Matisse will 
not be considered a vital one, and both 
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will be seen to have reflected their periods 
—which, after all, is the artist’s first task.” 

It may be remarked that Henri Matisse 
is now 66 years old, and that a son, Pierre 
Matisse, is helping Mr. Dudensing manage 
the exhibition. 

* * & 

Guys began drawing when he was 40 
years old. He died in 1892, an octogen- 
erian. He belongs, in the words of Miss 
Cary, to “the Victor Hugo period in France, 
to the Victorian age in England. As com- 
ing within a half step of greatness, Con- 
stantin Guys may be placed among the il- 
lustrious of his century and country, on 
a plane with and especially resembling 
Théophile Gautier, who was one of his en- 
listed admirers.” 

The present group of 79 caricatures is 
from the collection of Baron Napoleon 
Gouraud. Some are in water color. By 
means of them, wrote Miss Breuning, “the 
elegance and frivolity of the Second Eim- 
pire with its vast crinoliaes and elaborate 
pageantry pass before us.” 

The impressions of Mr. Cortissoz were 
summed up trenchantly as follows: “He 
had neither the grandilose power of Dau- 
mier nor the brilliance of Gavarni, but he 
made a place for himself in that hectic 
world and made it through his possession 
of a style as original as it was effective. 
It was a style all grace and fleeting clever- 
ness. A kind of rare, artificial glamour 
exhales from these designs of his. They 
are in no wise naturalistic impressions, save 
for the marvellous effects of movetneat 
they contain. The horses of Guys have 
something of the lithe, spare elegance of 
antelopes. His women, in the billowing 
draperies of the period, have less actuality 
than they have a certain gracious pictur- 
esqueness. They are truly the ‘Visions de 
C. Guys,’ historic types swathed in the 
acridly romantic garment of his art. He 
is the historian of the Second Empire to 
the extent that he preserves a little of its 
atmosphere. But he survives by virtue of 
the half-repellant, half-enchanting atmos- 
phere of Constantin Guys.” 

es 


Mr. Cortissoz and Mr. McBride happily 
agree that the big water color show is the 
best the American Water Color Society 
and the New York Water Color Club have 
provided for many years. Most of the 
critics credit the charm of the display to 
the movement toward pure water color and 
away from the heavy guache technique 
that used to prevail. The display is 
“higher in key and fuller in color,” accord- 
ing to Miss Cary. 

“The show is vast in extent,” observes 
Mr. McBride, “too vast for correct critical 
appraisal, but everywhere good taste is in 
evidence and there is much expert handling 
of the medium. There are about 600 
items. One of the officials of the society 
to whom a mild protest in regard to the 
size of the show was levelled, said that 
it had to be so, and that over 2,000 water 
colors, coming from all parts of the 
country, had been rejected. All this, how- 
ever much it may dismay the critics, be- 
tokens a widespread interest in water color 
as an art. There are many, in fact, who 
insist that water color is peculiarly sym- 
pathetic to Americans, and that in this 
medium we do our best work. 

“There are no such distinctive talents in 
the present great display as Marin, Demuth 
or Charles Burchfield, but this cannot be 
attributed to the unwillingness of the com- 
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mittees so much as to the over-vigilance 
of certain merchants, who make very at- 
tractive arrangements with their proteges. 
The various dealers compete earnestly with 
the public societies and only a short time 
ago, in the holiday season, almost everyone 
of them put on a water color show.” 

The prizes, of which there are eight, 
went to J. Scott Williams for his “Old 
English Interior,’ to Anna Fisher for her 
“Glass Bowl,” to Stanley Woodward’s 
“Crashing Surf,” to William Whittemore’s 
“The Chateau Gaillard From Above,” to 
Edward Potthast’s “The Breaking Wave,” 
to Emil Bistran’s “The Maine Coast” and 
to George Perse Ennis’ “Mountain Mists.” 

a ee 

A Leon Kroll whose art is more mature, 
a Leon Kroll who is tending to a refine- 
ment of his vigorous technique, is seen in 
the exhibition of 17 paintings and a group 
of drawings at the Rehn Galleries. Accord- 
ing to the Evening Post critic, the artist 
“reveals more refinement of color in the 
work of the present exhibition and much 
more restraint; yet this restraint seems to 
carry further than the former emphasis.” 

According to the Brooklyn Eagle the por- 
traits and figure subjects now on view “are 
unquestionably the best pictures which he 
has painted. They have style, serious con- 
sideration of form and composition, and 
a special quality of enlisting one’s interest. 
In several instances it is questionable 
whether they are not a trifle too stylish— 
and too much of a kind. Personality is 
somewhat lost in a mannerism of painting 
eyes and mouth and of poising the head 
on the neck.” 

One picture especially won praise, “Mary 
at Breakfast,” but another, a large figure 
composition, “Noon, St. Jean,” was criti- 
cized because it revived according to the 
critics, an old fault of Mr. Kroll—discon- 
nected composition. 

* * * 

“From their not infrequent tendency to 
flock together in distinctive organizations, 
women artists occasionally seem to be con- 
scious of themselves as such,” writes Mr. 
Cortissoz, “In truth there is only one cate- 
gory in this matter. Whistler knew what 
he was about when he said: ‘Art is art, 
mathematics is mathematics.’ Artists are 
artists. We are reminded of the fact by 
the exhibitions which have been opened at 
the Grand Central Galleries by Ellen Em- 
mett Rand and Lilian Westcott Hale. 
There is nothing any more ‘feminine’ about 
them than there was about Mary Cassatt, 
than there is about Cecelia Beaux. They 
simply make two of the best exhibitions 
of the winter. 

“Mrs. Rand’s show is restropective, going 
back twenty years or more and bringing 
the record up to 1926. We have seen 
many .of her portraits before and the in- 
teresting thing about them is the vitality 
which runs through them all, so that old 
friends, so to say, came back to us with 
their appeal undiminished. ... . 

“There is only one word for Mrs. Hale’s 
art. It has, irresistibly, charm. The mys- 
terious sweetness of childhood touches her 
imagination and she interprets it with a 
delicacy that is the more persuasive be- 
cause it is expressed through such knowl- 
edgable workmanship. We have more than 
once noted in this place our admiration of 
her refined and supple draftsmanship. She 
has a lively constructive faculty and her 
figures are well modeled realizations. But 
along with that realism we have her hbe- 





Puccini’s Chapel 





“The Spirit of Music,” by Antonio Maraini. 


A room in the house where Puccini lived 
at Torre del Lago has been turned into a 
chapel, says the London Sphere. The 
sculptor, Antonio Maraini has executed a 
bas-relief, “The Spirit of Music,” in Sar- 
avezzo marble, for one of the walls. 


guiling color, made doubly endearing 
through a peculiarly personal handling of 
tone, and not only in the color, but in all 
the relations of her work, she reveals a 
notably engaging taste.” 

* * * 

The third annual exhibition of Stan 
Wood, California water colorist} at the 
Babcock Galleries, drew much praise from 
the critics. Ralph Flint in the Christian 
Science Monitor thinks the artist “has sud- 
denly opened some new door upon the 
world. His last year’s water colors look 
faded beside the brilliant passages that now 
make up his landscaping. He has literally 
doubled in breadth of vision, and in tech- 
nical accomplishment.” 

The sterile hills and coastal rocks of 
Southern California provided the main 
themes for the collection. “He wrings 
beauty out of uncompromising objects and 
finds rhythmic patterns in the most com- 
monplace of scenes with the magic of 
light and color to aid him,” said the Even- 
ing Post. 

* * * 

The critics also liked Charles Hopkinson, 
of Boston, who, well known as a portrat- 
ist, held an exhibition of water colors at the 
Montross Gallery. “He is one of the 
strongest of the Boston men, and certainly 
excels all of them in broadness of manner,” 
observes Mr. McBride in the Sun. “The 
drawings at present shown were painted, 
for the most part, in Europe, or on the 
ocean going there. Mr. Hopkinson errs at 
times in his use of the medium in insisting 
too much upon solidity, striving for and, 
it must be added, getting the effect of oils. 
But he relishes one of the finest attributes 
of water color in that he knows how to 
let the white paper shine through and en- 
rich his washes.” 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS 


[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


Montevallo, Ala. 


ALABAMA COLLEGE— : 
Feb. 10-24—Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 


LAGUNA BEACH ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan.—Paintings by Laguna artists. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 
an.—International Photographic Exhibition. 
= -Feb.—Modern French water colors; archi- 
tectural and allied arts exhibition. 
Feb.—National exhibition miniatures, auspices 
Cal. Society of Miniature Painters; Mc- 
Donald Wright; Morgan Russell; Gordon 
Craig; Duncan Gleason. 
March—International exhibition, Print Makers 
Society of California; paintings, Thomas 
Eakins. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES (BARKER_BROS.)— 
Jan. 17-31—Landscapes by Fred Pye; marines 
by Van Alk. 
Feb. 1-15—Portraits by T. C. Cole; European 
paintings, Carl A. Brandien. 
Feb. 15-28—Portraits by Louise Crow. 
March 1s- -30—Portraits, iin Raymond Wick- 
wise; sculpture, Clara Lathrop Strong. 
BILTMORE SALON— 
To Jan. 22—‘Painters of the West.” 
Jan. 24-Feb. 12—Memorial exhibition, Charles 
M. Russell. 
Feb. 14-March 5—Kathryn Woodman Leighton. 
March 7-26—Jack Wilkinson Smith. 
March 28-April 16—Clyde Forsythe. 
April 18-May 7—Aaron Kilpatrick. 
May 9-28—Barse Miller. 
CANNELL AND CHAFFIN— 
_ .—Paintings by American artists. 
eb.—Paintings by William Ritschel. 
March—Water colors, Marion Kavanagh Wachtel. 


Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
Jan.—“‘Twenty Modern European Artists.” 
Feb.—Fifth Annual Exhibition. 
a “Society of Six.” 

ril—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 
Men Macdonaid Wright; Russell. 
June—Walrich pottery, 


Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Pasadena Soc. of Artists; Ada Champlin; 
Hanson Puthuff; Haldane Douglas; me - 
Burnham. 
Feb.—Exhibition by Pasadena Artists. 
GRACE NICHOLSON’S GALLERIES— 
an.—Cole Collection, Tibetan portraits. 
an. 17-31—Miss A. F. Patterson; Ida Curtis. 
an. 26-Feb. 15—Zubiaurre brothers; Victor 
Charreton; Aaron E. Kilpatrick. 
Feb. 14-28—Marie B. Kendall; old masters. 
March—Chinese and Persian art; wunder-sea 
paintings, Zarh Pritchard. 


San Diego, Cal. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— -3¥ 
Jan.—“The Blue Four,” Kandinsky, Feininger, 
Jawlensky, Klee; exhibition from Grand 
tral Galleries; Blanding Sloan. 
Feb.—and annual exhibition, Southern Cal. ar- 
tists; etchings 9 8s by H. W. Foote. 
March—Mrs. Jesse Locke —_ me om 
and American 8... from Keppe 
April—Woodcut designs, Gordon corel oriental 
rugs; stage decorations. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE, LEGION OF HONOR 
an.—First exhibition, selected American paint- 
ings. 

GALERIE BEAUX ARTS— 

_ 19-Feb. 3—Paintings, Marjorie Druton. 
eb. 4-18—Paintings, Smith O’Brien; group ex- 
hibition by members. 

GUMP GALLERIES— 

Jan 15-30—Etchings, Loren Barton; dog etch- 
ings, Bert Cobb. 

Feb. 17-March 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 

PAUL ELDER GALLERY— 

To Jan. 24—Wood blocks, Franz Marc. 

MODERN GALLERY— 

To Jan. 22—Sculpture, Parker L. Hall; paint- 
ings, Frank J. nham. 

Jan. 15-30—Water colors and paintings by 
William Hesthal 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Paintings, Mr. and Mrs. Botke; Camera 
Club; “Paris Prize” designs, Beaux Arts Ins. 
Feb.—Church art; art for children. 
March—Japanese prints; coinage. 
April—Persian pottery. 


Hartford, Conn. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
Jan. 17-Feb. 14—-The 1926 accessions, 





Jan. 10-24—Modern American art, from Grand 
Central Galleries of New York. 
CURTIS H. MOYER GALLERIES— 
To Jan. 31—Fifth annual exhibition of paint- 
ings by Guy Wiggins. 


Middletown, Conn. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY— 
Feb. 10-24—Etchings and wood block prints. 


Washington, D. C. 


CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART— 
Jan. 23-Feb. 20—36th annual exhibition, Society 
of Washington Artists. 
U.S. NATIONAL MUSEUM-— 
Jan.—18th C. French color prints. 
GORDON DUNTHORNE— 
Jan. 5-22—Ernest Haskell; Alice Huger Smith. 
Feb. 1-12—Paintings, Lilla Cabot Perry; draw- 
ings of Washington, Marion Lane. 
Feb. 16-March 5—Etchings of trees. 
March 9-26—Water colors, Paul Gustin. 
March 30-April 16—Joseph Pennell. 


Orlando, Fla. 


ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan. 15-3t—Frank McIntosh Arnold. 
Feb.—Nina Waldick. 
March—Exhibit, Southern States Art League. 


Tampa, Fla. 


SOUTH FLORIDA FAIR— 
Feb. 1-15—30 paintings by contemporary Amer- 
ican artists (A. F. of A.); exhibit, Southern 
States Art League. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA ART ASS’N (HIGH MUSEUM)— 
Jan. 9-23—Exhibit, Southern States League. 
st 13-27—Paintings, miniatures, Lucy Stan- 


PiddateeiinedcAament Spring local competitive 
exhibition. 


Savannah, Ga. 


TELFAIR ACADEMY, ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Feb. 1-14—Paintings, William Chadwick. 
Feb. 14-28—Old lace and silver. 
March 1-21—Paintings by five artists (A. F. 


of A.). 
April—Savannah Art Club. 


Chicago, III. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 


o Jan. 24—Survey of print accessions; special 
exhibitions, Rene Menard, William Ritschel. 
Gjura Stojana, Mary Cassatt; Arts Club of 
Chicago. 

Jan. 27-March 8—Chicago Society of Etchers. 

Feb. 3-March 8—31st annual exhibition, Ar- 
tists of Chicago and Vicinity. 

March 15-April 17—Exhibition, auspices Arts 
Club of Chicago; 150 intings from Eu- 
ropean section Carnegie International; int- 
ings, Giovanni Romagnoli; New exico 
Painters; sculpture, Paul Manshi 

April 28- May 30—Arts Club of Chteanes Chi- 
cago Camera Club; 7th international water 
color exhibition; George H. Macrum. 

June 7-21—Work of School of the Art Insti- 
tute. 

June 25-Aug. Rs Architectural Exhi- 
bition Leagu 

July 15-Sept. 15 Exhibitions, H. Leon Roecker, 
Frederick Tellander, J. Jeffrey Grant, E. T. 
Grigware. 

ARTS CLUB OF CHICAGO— 

Jan 21-31—Fergusson; Gregoriev. 

Feb, 1-15—Biddle; Braque; Picasso. 

Feb. 17- 27—Laufman; Albert Bloch. 

Feb. 3-March 8—Chardin. 

March 4- ie VP o Prints of the Year.” 

March 4 pril 17—Walt Kuhn. 

April 28-May 30—Redon. 

CHICAGO C4LLERIES ASSOCIATION— 

Jan. 13- ~ “Rigs: . Aldrich, Oskar Gross, Edw. 


rigware 
Feb. 2- 19—Stark Davis, Roy Collins, Randolph 
La Salle Coats. 
Feb. 24-March ro—Anna Lee Stacy, John F. 
Stacy, Maynard Dixon 
ae Dudley April 2—Charies Dahigreen, Frank 


Apeil s-23—Modernist Art, ne Reich- 
mann, Agnes Potter Van R 
May 1-June 1—Semi-annual exhibition by art- 
ist members ($7,700. in awards). 
MARSHALL FIELD GALLERIES— 
Jan. 10-22—Chicago No-Jury Soc. of Artists. 
CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Paintings by Leopold Survage. 
THOMAS WHIPPLE DUNBAR GALLERIES— 
ent ge A by Louis Kronberg. 
lec.-Jan.—Etchings, Warren Davis, Ryder, C. 
A. Schutz. 
HAMILTON PARK CLUB HOUSE— 
March—Exhibition, Chicago Society of Artists. 


Decatur, Ill. 


DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Oils, sculpture, All-Illinois Society. 





Feb.—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy. 
March—Women Painters and Seul tors Soc. 
April—Group from Newhouse Galleries. 


Jacksonville, Ill. 


ART ASSOCIATION OF JACKSONVILLE— 
Feb. 14-28—A. F. of A. water color rotary. 


Springfield, Ill. 
SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
an.—Women Painters and Sculptors Society. 
eb.—Paintings by California Artists. 
ILLINOIS STATE MUSEUM— 
To Jan. 2o—The Illinois Academy of Fine Arts. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Thumb box show, Columbus Art League. 
March—Water colors, Ohio artists. 
April—Paintings by Richmond, Ind., artists. 
May—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 
June—Fort Wayne Art School exhibit. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Forty- third Annual Exhibition of Amer- 
ican Oils; “One Hundred Am. Efchings.”’ 

Feb.—Indiana Society of Architects. 

March—Indiana oy and Craftsmen; “Fifty 
Prints of the Yea 

Apr.—Ritschel; Bohm: French drawings, litho’s. 


Emporia, Kan. 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE— 
Feb. 10-24—Paintings lent by Metropolitan 
Museum; interior decoration; prints and 
etchings from A. F. of A, 


Wichita, Kan. 


WICHITA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan.—Exhibition from Milch Galleries. 
Feb.—Water colors, Birges Sandzen. 
March—Print Makers Society of Cal. 
April—Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. 


Louisville, Ky. 
J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 


Jan. 15-29—Opening exhibition by Louisville 
Art Association. 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Landscapes, Theodore J. Morga 
March—z26th ann’l show, Art Ass’n of ON. oO. 
May—Exhibition, Southern States Art League. 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
To Jan 31—Walter Gilman Page. 
March—Annual Photographic Salon. 
April—Annual. exhibition, oils, water colors, 
pastels. 


Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 

To Jan. 30—Sculpture, Ronnebeck; busts, Graf- 
ly; prints, Ernest Watson; water colors, 
Charles Sims; church silver and vestments. 

Feb. 8-March 6—Annual exhibition, Baltimore 
Water Color Club; Italian black-and-whites. 

March 8-April 3—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumen- 
schein. 

April 5-May 1—Modern American paintings 
from Duncan Phillips Collection. 

fem 16-May 12—Fifty prints of the year. 
ay 3-29—Bellows memorial exhibition. 

May 14-June s—Fifty books and Printing for 
Commerce. 

MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
Jan. 16-30—Paintings by Margaret Law. 
WALTERS ART GALLERIES— 

To April 30—New accessions and permanent 

collections. 


Amherst, Mass. 


AMHERST COLLEGE— 
Feb. 10-24—Brooklyn Society of Etchers; 
paintings from Metropolitan Museum. 
srceect ¢ Sema AGRICULTURAL COL- 


GE— 
Feb.—Colorwood blocks, A. Rigden Read. 


Boston, Mass. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
an. 5-Feb. 1—Sculpture, Paul Manship. 
an. 12-Feb. 6—Monet memorial exhibition. 
Feb. 2-23—Juliana Cheney Edwards col. of 
paintings. 
March 1-20—Society of Arts and Crafts. 
Apr. 6-19—Paintings, Copley Society. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 
March 16-31—Society of Water Color Painters. 
SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 
Jan. 16-Feb. 6—First annual exhibit at 40 Joy St. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS~— 
Feb. 15-28—Photographers’ Guild. 
Sore 1-14—Weavers’ Guild. 
+ a 15-30—Wax miniatures, Ruth Burke. 
ay 1-14—Needleworkers’ Guild. 
CASSON GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Old masters; Bellows lithographs, 
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PORTICULTURAL HALL— 
Feb. 16-28—“Sculpture and Gardens,” joint ex- 
hibition by Boston Society of Sculptors, 
Boston Society of Landscape Architects and 
Mass. State Federation of emen’s Clubs. 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 
To Jan. 22—Portraits of all periods. 
Jan. 24-Feb. 5—Colored prints, George Baxter. 
Feb. 7-19—Etchings, Arthur W. Heintzelman. 
Feb. 21-March 5—Japanese color prints. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 
i= 10-22—Paintings, Lilla Cabot peas 
an, 19-Feb. 8—Water colors, Sarah C. Sears. 
.. * fhe a bees Ed und Rs Tarbell 
Painti ngs, eorge 
ree hs arch 1—Water colors, Te ae 2 “Ripley. 
March 7-19—Sculpture, Cyrus E. Dallin. 
March 21-April 2—Paintings, Gertrude Fiske. 
April 4-16—Paintings, Charles Hopkinson. 
April 18-30—Paintings, Ernest L. Major. 
DOLL & RICHARDS— 
Jan. 5-18—Pastels, Kate Leah Cotharin; water 
colors, Charles Emile Heil. 
Jan. 12-25—Paintings, A. Sheldon Pennoyer. 
Jan. 26- Feb. 8—Water colors, Jean J. Haffner. 
Feb. 9-22—Paintings, John Lavalle. a 
ea- 


ro eer 1—Water colors, Marian 
ody. 
— 9-22—Water colors, Charles Hovey Pep- 
March 23-April s—Water colors, Dodge Mack- 
night. 
ST. BOTOLPH CLUB— 


2s 17-31—Woodward, Sutton, Lavalle. 
Feb.—General exhibition. 


VOSE GALLERIES— 
Jan. 31-Feb. 12—Portraits, Harris Brown. 
Feb. 14-26—Water Color Society. 


Hingham Centre, Mass. 


THE PRINT CORNER— 
To Jan. 20—Etchings of Italy. 


Wellesley College, Mass. 


FARNSWORTH MUSEUM— 
Jan. 5-Feb. 1—Reproductions of Modern Art. 
Marchy—Etchings by Lucy Dodd Ramberg. 


Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
To Jan. 30—Modern Jugoslav paintings. 


Jan. 14-30—Modern Japanese prints. 
Feb. 6-27 —“‘Historic Development of American 
Painting.” “Historic Development of the 


Japanese Print.” 
March 6-27—Sculpture by Aristide Maillol; 
drawings and lithographs by modern French 


artists, 
Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— . 
Jan.—Annual Exhibition, Michigan artists. 
Apr. 13-May 30o—Annual Anferican art. 

JOHN HANNA GALLERY— 

Jan. 24-Feb. 7—Henry R. Poore. 

WILLIAM O’LEARY GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Jap. prints, panels; Whistler; Haden. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 

Jan.—Paintings by Grand Rapids artists; etch- 
ings, Anders Zorn. 

Feb.—New York Society of Painters; paintings, 
local amateur artists. 

March—Paintings from Chicago Art Institute’s 
annual American show. 

April—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy; Indian and 
Paisley shawls. 
ay—Paintings, Tunis Ponsen; group of Amer- 
ican painters. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Jan.—Grand Rapids artists. 
Feb.—New York Society of Painters. 
March—Paintings from a 0’s sth annual. 
April—Paintings, Henry S. nHddy 


St. Paul, Minn. 


STEVENS ART GALLERY— 
Jan.—Works by St. Paul artists. 
Feb.—Flower paintings, Mrs. Barnes. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


CONRAD HUG GALLERIES— 
Jan.17-31—Harry L. Hoffman. 
Feb. 1-14—Joseph Birren. 

Feb. 15-28—Ward Lockwood. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Paintings by DeWitt and Douglas Parshall. 
Feb.—Max Bohm memorial; William Ritschel. 
pre ee be song! by George Bellows. 
ril—Students, St. Louis School of Fine Arts. 
Me —Exhibition of Greek coins; drawing of 
- ee trical work by Claude Braydon. 
May—Exhibition of coins. 
May and June—Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 
Jan. 15-Feb. 16—Post-Dispatch black-and-white 
competition, St. Louis scenes. 
Feb. 16-March 15—Exhibition, E. O. Thalinger. 
M. A. NEWHOUSE & SON— 
Jan 15-31—Water colors, Albert Hirschfield. 





Feb. Ley eens, pate Roy MacNicol. 

Feb. 16- arch 15—Wm. M. Chase exhibition. 
SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 

Jan.—Joseph Birren; European etchings. 

Feb. —Paintings, George Ames Aldrich. 

March—Paintings, Henry R. Poore. 


Lincoln, Neb. 
NEBRASKA ART ASSOCIATION— 
an, 1-22—Architectural exhibition. 
an. 22-Feb. 5—Etchings and wood blocks. 
arch 18-April 1—Paintings from Metropolitan 
Museum, 
April—Norwegian paintings, W. H. Singer. 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
Jan.—George Bellows memorial. 
Feb.—-Botke decorative panels; Maillol 


ture. 
March—Albert Gos; Ethel Mundy. 


Manchester, N. H. 


INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES— 
Feb.—American costume silks. 


Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Paintings by the “Cragsmoor Group.” 


Newark, N. J. 


NEWARK MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Recent gifts to museum. 
Feb.—Ballard collection, oriental rugs. 
March—Art Center of the Oranges. 
June—Contem g creat American paintings, J. 
Ackerman Coles bequest. 


Albany, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF Hij)iORY AND ART— 
To Jan. 31—Paintings by Edgar Nye. 
Jan 18-Feb. 10—Contemporary Spanish paint- 
ings. 
Feb. 7-27—-Water colors, Alice R. Huger Smith. 
March 1-15—Etchings, George T. Plowman. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 


sculp- 


o Jan. 24—Javanes batiks and East India 
woven stuffs, 
Jan. 29-Feb. 27—International exhibition of 


water colors, pastels and drawings. 
BKN. SOCIETY MINIATURES PAINTERS— 
March—Annual exhibition, Hotel Bossert. 
PRATT INSTITUTE— 
6-22—Paintings by Olaf Olsen. 
an. 27-Feb. 16—“‘The Painters and Sculptors.” 
Feb. 22-March 11—Marines, Whitney Hubbard. 
March 3-24—‘“Fifty Books of the ¥ear.” 
March 30-April 27—Bkn. Society of Artists. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
Jan.—Buffalo Soc. Artists; Camera Club. 
Feb.—International Modern Exhibition. 
April 24-June 19—Selected American paintings. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Jan.—Paintings by Sigurd Skou. 
Feb.—Etchings by Alfred Hutty. 


March—Student work from Chester Springs 
Summer School. 
April—Water color exhibition. 
New York, N. Y. 
OF ARTS AND 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
LETTERS— 


Jan.—Wood engravings, Timothy Cole. 


AMERICAN FINE ARTS BUILDING— 

Jan. 23-Feb. 13—Annual exhibition, Allied Ar 
tists of America. 

Feb. 14-March 7—36th annual exhibition, Na- 
tional Ass’n of Women Painters and Sculptors. 

March 25-April 18—102nd annual exhibition, 
National Academy of Design. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— 

Jan. 18-Feb. 27—Swedish contemporary deco- 
rative arts. 

ae Ya Jan. 18—Russian brocades; embroi- 
ered waistcoats; prints (Peter Bruegel, 
Mary Cassatt, 18th C. French portraits and 
ornament by Pillement and roth C. English 
color prints.) 

March 15-Apr. 24—American miniatures. 

GRAND CENTRAL PALACE— 

Feb. 21-March s5—Forty-second annual exhibi- 

tion, Architectural League of New York. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 

Jan.-Feb.—Mary Cussatt’s dry ypims and color 
prints: Isaac John Greenwood Collection; Sey- 
mour Haden Collection. 

THE ART CENTER— 

To Jan. 30—Group of wood sculptures; draw- 
ings, Ivan Mestrovic; drawings and water 
colors, Ferdinand Hodler; decorative art and 
paintings, William Ostrander; stage models 
and accessories, Stanley C. Nott; paintings, 


Anatol ——; intings, Boris Anisfeld; 
B sapere hotograp Ye 

I- iss intings, C. on Helck, Charles 
Edwin B. 


Fen. I- mae ng ncaa adind, American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts. 
Feb. 15-28—Paintings, Caroline Van H. Bean; 





craftwork, Art Alliance of America; “Coffee 
House Sketchers,” Howard Simon. 

Feb. 15-March 7—Paintings, group of Japanese 
artists. 

March 1-t5—Water colors and sculpture, Gwen- 
dolyn Williams; paintings, Mrs. G. D. Cole. 


April 1-15—Competitive cover designs for 
House Beautiful. 

April 18-30—Textiles, Art Alliance. 

April 24-30—New York Sketch Club; Guild 


of Bookworkers. 
May—Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art. 
June—International Salon of Photography; 
ainting and sculpture, Art Alliance mem- 
ers. 


MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— 
Jan 9-Feb. 14—An. exhibition, Ass’n for Culture. 
Feb. 19-Mch. 6—“The Painters and Sculptors.” 
March 6-25—Students’ poster contest exhibition. 
March 22-April 12—Paintings interpreting the 


emotions, Victor de Kubinyi. 
April 25-May 16—Interior decoration designs. 
May 16-June 16—Originals, magazine illustra- 
tions. 


SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 
March 11-April 3—11th annual exhibition, Wal 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 


BRONX AEOLIAN HALL— 
March 1-1o—Annual Spring Exhibition, 
Artists Guild. 


NATIONAL ASS’N OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
AND SCULPTORS (17 E. 62nd St.) 
March 27-April 11—Margaret Law. 
April 18-May 3—Mrs. George B. Torrey. 


SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
Jan. 21-Feb. 4—Annual auction exhibition. 
Feb. 11-March 4—Annual oil exhibition, 
March 12-30—Annual water color show. 
May 8-Oct. 15—Annual summer exhibition. 
MACBETH GALLERIES— 


Bronx 


To Jan. 17—Drawings by F. Luis Mora. 

Jan. 11-31—“Thirty Paintings by Thirty Art- 
ists.” 

Jan. 18-31— Water colors, John Lavelle. 

Feb. 1-14—28th annual exhibition, American 
Society of Miniature Painters; paintings by 
Frank W. Benson. 

Feb. 15-28—Paintings by Chauncey F. Ryder. 

March 1-14—Paintings, Guild of Boston Art- 
ists; water colors, Aiden L. Ripl 


ley 
March 15-28—Paintings, Malcolm Paell; 
KNOEDLER GALLERIES— 
Jan. 17-29—The Last 50 Years of French Art. 
Jan. 11-23—Early German and Italian engrav- 
ings and woodcuts. 
Jan 31-Feb. 12—Line portraits 
(1519) to Gaillard (1884). 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
a 3-22—Paintings by William Schulhoff. 
an. 24-Feb. 12—Paintings by Arnold Wiltz. 
Feb. 14-March 5—Paintings, Clarence Johnson. 
March 7-26—Glazed terra-cotta, Carl Walters; 
paintings, E. B. Ulreich. 
March 28-April 16—Thelma Cudlipp Grosvenor. 
April 18-May 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers, 
D. B. BUTLER & CO.— 
To Feb. 28—16th, 17th and 
and samplers. 
MARIE STERNER (9 E. 57th St.).— 
an.—Exhibition of modern paintings. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 


from Durer 


18th C. mirrors 


Jan. 17-29—Water colors, Julius Delbos. 
Feb. 14-26—Water colors, Herbert Meyer. 
Feb. 28-March 12—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy, 


Robert Brackman. 
KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES— 
To Feb. 22—Drawings, lithographs and etchings 
by Daumier, Toulouse-Lautrec, Forain and 
suys. 
Jan. 24-Feb. 12—Paintings by Paul Burlin. 
GAINSBOROUGH GALLERIES— 
To Feb. ro—Portraits by Carl Schenker. 
Feb. 10-March 1o—Nicolai St. Abracheff. 
THE DUVEEN GALLERIES— 
To Jan z22—Portraits, Frank O. Salisbury. 
ARTHUR ACKERMAN & SON— 
Jan.—Etchings of the sea, by Arthur Briscoe. 
Feb.—Aquatints and etchings, Laura Knight. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 


Jan. 18-Feb. 5—Etchings, Arthur W. Heint- 
zelman. 
Feb. 12-28—15th and 16th C. woodcuts. 


March—Etchings by J. Alden Weir. 
HOTEL MAJESTIC GALLERIES— 
Jan. Colonial paintings, John Dunsmore. 
JOHN LEVY GALLERIES— 
an.—Landscapes, Aston Knight. 
HOLT GALLERY— 
To Jan. 20—Small paintings by great artists. 
Jan. 22-Feb. 11—Paintings, E. Maxwell Albert. 
Feb. 14-26—Paintings, Marie B. Kendall; 
water colors, Belle Cady White. 
ARDEN STUDIOS— 
ng .—Italian and French objects of art. 
eb.—Caricatures, Santoya Hidalyo. 
March—Needie & Bobbin Club. 
April-June—N. Y. Chapter, American Society 
of Landscape Architects. 
WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 
an—Drawings and water colors by Constantin 
Guys; Jean Julien Lemordant. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
oe 20-Feb. 2—Sculpture, Paul Jennewein. 
an 20-Feb. 9—Paintings, Walt Kuhn. 


[Concluded om next page] 
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The Great Calendar 


[Concluded from preceding page] 


Feb. 7-19—Paintings, E. L. Blumenschein. 
Feb. 23-March 8—Paintings, Edward H. Pott- 
hast. 

INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson’s)— 

To Feb. 27—Forty new paintings by Georgia 
O’ Keefe. 

THE NEW GALLERY— ; 

To Jan. 29—Paintings by Merton Clivette. 

Feb. 17-March 5s—Architectural murals, Thomas 
H. Benton. : 

March 15-April 1—Paintings, Sidney Laufman. 

FERARGIL GALLERY— 

To Jan. 24—Ernest Lawson, 
American sculpture. . ; 

Jan. 24-Feb. >—-Palatines by_ American Indians; 
water colors, Arthur B. Davies. 

Feb. 7-28—Hunt Diederich. : 

March 1-14—Memorial show, William M. Chase; 
Rodin sculpture. 

March 14-28—Randall 
ture. 
WEYHE GALLERY— 
To Jan. 20—Paintings by Alfred Maurer; sculp- 
ture by J. B. Flannagan. 

Jan. 24-Feb. s—Bronzes by Manolo; prints and 
drawings by Picasso. 

Feb. 7-19—Water colors by Homer Boss. 

Feb. 21-March 5—Paintings and drawings by 
Emil Ganso. 

Feb, 2i-March 12—Sculpture, Roy Sheldon. 

N. Y. LEAGUE FOR HARD OF HEARING— 
Jan.—Paintings, Pauline B. Williams. 
Feb.—Landscapes, Natalie Peck. 

ARTISTS GALLERY— | ‘ 

Jan. 17-Feb. 5—Paintings and drawings by 
iearhionn Robinson. i 

Feb. 7-26—Paintings, Judson Smith. 

Feb. 28-March 19—Paintings, John Carroll. 

March 21-April 12—Paintings, Herman More. 

HENRY REINHARDT & SON— 

Jan. 15-31—Loan exhibition of old and modern 
masters, El Greco to Matisse. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 

March 1-10—Photographers’ Guild. 
April 16-30—Weavers’ Guild. | 
May 16-30—Needleworkers’ Guild. 

F. VALENTINE DUDENSING— _. ; 
Jan.—Retrospective exhibition, Henri Matisse. 
EXINGTON GALLERY— : 

. Jan. 17-Feb. 17—Paintings, Anita Aflberg. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 6s 
To Jan. 23—Gifford Beal; Tibetan paintings; 
Women Painters and Sculptors; coinage. 
Feb. 7-14—Douglas Volk’s portrait of Lincoln. 
MECHANICS INSTITUTE— _ . : 
Feb.—Wood blocks, Elizabeth Keith; drawings, 
Lilian Westcott Hale. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 

a statuary, Emil Fuchs. 
eb.—Modern wood block prints. 
March—Intern’l water color exhibition. 
April—Canadian painters, 60 canvases. 

ay—Paintings by Emma Ciardi. 
June—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


WOMAN’S CLUB—_ 
Jan. 19-31—Exhibit, 
League. 


Greensborough, N. C. 


N. C. COLLEGE FOR WOMEN— : 
Feb. 10-24—Contemporary American artists. 


Akron, O. 


AKRON _ART INSTITUTE— 
ed exhibition. 
eb.—Exhibition, Adams, G 
Mch.—Dayton Soc. of Artists; Dd 
tists. 
April—Ohio Water Color Society. 
ay—Exhibition, Akron artists. 


Lars Hofstrup; 


Davey; garden sculp- 


Southern States Are 


Garber, Higgins. 
el. 


iver Ar- 


Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM—. ( 

January—Ohio Water Color Society; theatrical 
designs, Claude Braydon; etchings, James 
McBey. i 

Feb.—Art for children; European picture books. 

March—Work of Ohio-born women. 

May—tThirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 

A. B. CLOSSON, JR., CO. GALLERIES— 
Jan. 17-29—Paintings, Charles C. Svendsen. 
Feb. 14-26—Paintings by Reginald Grooms. 
Feb. 28-March 12—Paintings by Frank Myers. 

TRAXEL GALLERIES— 
an. 10-22—Harry Thokler. 
jan. 29-Feb. 12—Cincinnati Women’s Art Club. 


Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
an. 4—Feb. 14—For’n section Carnegie Int’n’l. 
ay—Ninth annual exhibition of work by 
Cleveland artists and craftsmen. 
June—Contemporary American paintings. 





Columbus, O. 


COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 

Jan.—N. Y. Society of Painters. 

Feb.—“Fifty Prints of the Year;” black-and- 
whites, Columbus Art League; Photo-Pictor- 
ialists of Columbus. 

March—Paintings from the Sesqui-Centennial. 

April—Historic textiles from Brooklyn Museum; 
theatre art and masks. 

May—17th, annual exhibition, Columbus 
League; paintings, Harry J. Westerman. 


Dayton, O. 


DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
To Jan. 26—Persian Shawls; 
of Coinage. 
Jan. 7-21—Ohio 
color prints. 

Jan. 4-23—Ohio Women Painters. 

Jan. 25-Feb. 18—Loan show, portraits of Day- 
tonians. 

Jan. 28-Feb. 17—Bronze reproductions, Greek, 
Roman; wax portraits, Ethel Frances Mundy. 

Feb. 20-Mar. 14—C. O. Woodbury’s etchings, 
lithographs; Joseph Pennell lithographs; Per- 
sian pottery. 

Mar. 15-Apr. 4—C. and J. A. Botke, paintings. 

March 16-April 6—Institute Teachers Exhibit. 

Apr. 6-24—Swiss pictures, Albert Goss. 

April 8-29—Illuminated MSS. and old maps loan- 
ed by Dr. Fred. B. Artz. 


Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
Jan.—Black-and-white prints and drawings by 
contemporary Italian artists; paintings by 
Ambrose Patterson. 
Feb.—Dewitt and Douglass Parshall; Ohio water 
color show; Toledo Camera Club. 
March—Canadian artists. 
April—Ninth annual Toledo exhibition. 
June-Aug.—15th an. exhibit, American paintings. 
MOHR GALLERIES— 
Jan. 17-31—C. C, Hayes, French landscapes. 
Feb. 15-March 1—Harry Leith-Ross. 
March 15-April 1—Henry R. Poore. 
April 1-15—The Athena Club. 
April 15-30—Sidney Laufman. 


Art 


Birdseye View 


Women Painters; Watson 


Youngstown, O. 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 

Jan.—Paintings by John F. Carlson. 

Feb.—Annual exhibition, Mahoning Society of 
Painters. 

March—Daniel Garber, Wayman Adams, Victor 
Higgins; Greek and Roman bronzes. 

April—Ohio-born women artists. 
ay—Samplers shown by Youngstown Federa- 
tion of omens Clubs. 


Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
an.—John Burkhart photographs. 
eb.—Paintings by Thomas Eakins. 

March—Elinor Merrill collection of textiles. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


ART ASSOCIATION OF HARRISBURG— 
Feb.—Original illustrations (A. F. of A.). 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENN. ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS— 
Jan. 30-March z20—122nd. annual exhibition, 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 

Jan.—Paintings by John F. Folinsbee and R. 
Sloane Predin; contemporary American prints, 
sculpture and paintings, including works by 
sateen, Garber, Spencer, Colt and Adolphe 
orie, 

Feb.—Etchings, block prints, lithographs by 
prominent American print-makers; intings 
and sculpture by contemporary merican 
artists. 

March—New York Society of Illustrators. 

March 26-April 2—Mementos of Beethoven. 

March 29-April 7 epee 4 and sketches by 
the T-Square Club and iladelphia Branch 
of the American Institute of Architects. 

en, eer 20—Philadelphia Water Color 

ub. 


THE PRINT CLUB— 
Jan. 19-29—Prints of cats by modern masters. 
ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 
Jan. 7-27—Mrs. Arrah Lee Gaul Brennan. 
Feb. 4-25—“Ten Philadelphia Painters.” 
March 4-25—Burt Vaughn Flannery, Robert 
Riggs and associates. 
April—Exhibition by painter members. 
PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM— 
To Feb, 1—Engraved maps of Asia of the 16th., 
17th and 18th centuries, 
Jan.-Feb.—Tapestry exhibition (recent acquisi- 
tions by museum _and Don Quixote set lent 
by Fitz Eugene Dixon). 
MOUNT PLEASANT MANSION (near Penn- 
sylvania Museum)— 
Jan.—“American Art on the Eve of the Rev- 
olution.” 
PLASTIC CLUB— 
To Jan. 26—Paintings by Blanche Dillaye. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN— 
To Feb. 8—Early American furniture, glass, 
wter and pottery, assembled by Mrs. M. 
E Blumenthal. 





Erie, Pa. 


ART CLUB OF ERIE— 
aie see by five artists. 
arch—Exhibition, Erie artists. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
Jan. 17-Feb. 28—Paintings and water colors by 
Johanna K. W. Hailman. 
Feb. 11-March g—Annual Exhibition, 
ciated Artists of Pittsburgh. 
WUNDERLY BROTHERS— 
Dec. 6-20—Frank Gardener Hale, jewelry. 


Providence, R .I. 
R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 


Jan.—Pennell memorial exhibition; early Rhode 
Island furniture made by John Goddard, and 
early American portraits. 

Feb. 1-15—*“Fifty Prints of the Year;” John 
F. Weir memorial exhibition; water colors 
by. William T. Aldrich. 

March—American costume silks (A. F. 

PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 

Jan. 18-30—Sydney R. Burleigh. 

Feb. 1-13-——Frank C. Mathewson. 

March 1-13—Providence Water Color Club. 

March 22-April 1o—48th annual exhibition. 


Charleston, S. C. 


GIBBES MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Apr. 7-May 1—Seventh annual 
Southern States Art League. 


Columbia, S. C. 


COLUMBIA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. 5-20—Grand Central Art Galleries exhibit. 


Asso- 


of A.). 


exhibition, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHATTANOOGA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan. 1-15—Frank Alvah Parsons’ students. 
Jan. 15-31—Modern art Dudensing Galleries. 
Feb. 15-March 1—Philadelphia artists. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Jan.—Canadian artists; drawings, Lillian W. 
Hale; wax miniatures, Ethel Frances Mundy; 
Edith Rockefeller McCormick’s historic laces. 
February — Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; Turkish and Indian shawls. 
March—Max Bohm. 
April—George Bellows Memorial. 


Dallas, Tex. 


DALLAS ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. 5-20o—Grand Central Art Galleries exhibit. 


Houston, Tex. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Jan. 9-25—Grand Central Art Galleries exhibit. 
Jan.—Grand Central Art Galleries exhibit. 
Feb.—George Bellows Memorial. 
March—Theodore J. Morgan; Boyer Gonzales. 
April—Matisse drawings and etchings. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— ‘ 
i. 5-Feb. s—Annual exhibition of paintings. 
ay 5-June s—zoth annual, Texas Artists. 


Ogden, Utah. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
an.—Hafen collections. 
eb.—LeConte Stewart. 

March—Group exhibition, 36 artists. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE GALLERY— 
Jan.—Florence Ware; Ruth Harwood; Henri 
oser. 
Feb.—Alfred Lambourne; water colors. 
April—Mary Teasdel. 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH GALLERY— 
Jan—Lee Greene Richards; Laurence Squires. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORFOLK SOCIETY OF ARTS— 
Jan.—Loan exhibition of arts and crafts. 
Feb.—Paintings, Miss Turner; sculpture, Miss 
Frishmuth. 


Madison, Wis. 


MADISON ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Paintings, Willard Metcalf. 
Feb. 15-March 1—Architectural photographs. 
STATE HISTORICAL LIBRARY— 
Feb.—Architectural photographs (A. F. of A.). 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Persian pottery; art for children; paint- 
ings, George H. Macrum; Winthrop Turney. 
Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Sculpture by Louis Mayer. 
Feb.—Nat. Ass’n of Women Painters and 
Sculptors; eeiatings, Gustave Cimiotfi; paint- 
ings selected by Louis Bliss Gillet. 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
Jan.-Feb.—Paintings by Henry J. Soulen, Rob- 
ert Fletcher ilder, Hans J. Stoltenberg, 
Agnes Harrison Lincoln and others; _paint- 
ings by fourteen Madison artists; miniatures 
by Eda Nemoede 
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